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after the war she'll be on time with a 


ROADMASTER 


So, she kept you waiting. Perhaps something 
went wrong with “big sister’s” bicycle she’s 
riding. At any rate, better wait a while longer... 
and, all boys and girls had “better wait a while 
longer” for it won’t be long now until there’ll 
be enough new postwar ROADMASTERS... 
“America’s Finer Bicycle” for everyone. It’s going 
to have everything...electronically welded frame, 
beautiful design, brilliant colors, swell accesso- 
ries... just everything that you could want in 
a bicycle. Better wait for a ROADMASTER! 
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SHE’S A ““WALLFLOWER” 


—because she doesn't know how easy it is to 
make herself more appealing, more popular! 

Cleopatra was a homely woman! But she knew 
how to cultivate her basic charms--and so be- 
came truly fascinating. Every plain-looking 
xirl can make herself more attractive, more 
appealing, more popular if she follows the 
simple rules in a ook that already has helped 
many thousands of women find new joy in 
life. Let ‘Better Than Beauty’’ help you too! 


A complete 
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Beauty. 


ILLUSTRATED 
ONLY $] 


“Better Than Beauty’’ shows you how to improve 
yourself from head to toes! If you are short, you 
can make yourself appear taller. If you are excess- 
ively tall, you can make yourself appear shorter 
If you are stout, you can make yourself appear 
slimmer. These are only a few of the many 
CHARM BUILDING features in “Better Than 
Beauty."’ Don't worry about your hands, your skin 
your teeth, your clothes, your make-up, or any 
other charm-building problem “Better Than 
Beauty” shows you everything you need to know to 
make yourself more attractive—at once! 


GETS AMAZING RESULTS! 


Just a glance tt ‘*Retter Than Reauty’' will give 

for everything Is so 

The exper 

girls show that when these in 

structions are followed, the results are truly amazing! 

Like all these other girls you tee, can add new zip 
and zest to your iife! 


OW TO CHARM With COLOR 


Girls who wear a_ certain 
color more readily receive 


who wear 

other colors, Do 

you know what 

that enchanting 

color is? For 

ages colors have 

been used to 

enhance sexual 
attractiveness 

A doctor tells you ‘*How to 
Charm With Color’’—a big 
book Included with your or 
derfor ‘Better Than Beauty.'’ 


SEND NO MONEY 


**Retter Than Beauty’’—to- 
gether with a copy of ‘‘How 
to Charm With Color’’—wih 
be sent to you for Free Ap 
proval, You risk nothing! So 
mail the coupon today, 


HERALD PUBLISHING CO. 

Dept. C-3117, 

45 East 17th St., 

New York 3, N. Y. 
Piease send me ‘*BETTER THAN BRAUTY'’ and also 
**How to Charm With Color On arrival, I will pay 
postman only $1.00, If I am not completely satis 
fled. I may return beth books and you will imme 
diately refund my money 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


crTy ZONE STATE 


Check here if you are enclosine $1.00 with order, 
in which case WE pay the postage. Same Money 
Back Guarantee, of course. 


Canadian and Foreign, No C.0.D, Send $1.20 
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Tom Thumb meets Queen Victoria and the future King Edward VII, then three years old, at Buckingham Palace 
4 
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GENERAL TOM THUMB DID HIS 
IMITATION OF NAPOLEON FOR 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 


CELEBRITY-—PINT SIZE 


By ORSON LOWELL 


AMES of great men live on in history. And the names of 
N small men, too, it seems, have permanence, for today, 

though he lived out his brief span during the last century, 
the name of Tom Thumb is still a household word. He is a 
standard of measurement, the yardstick of the diminutive. Say 
of anything that it is “Tom Thumb size,”” a “Tom Thumb edi- 
tion,’ and everyone knows what we mean. Only a few years 
ago a wave of Tom Thumb golf courses swept over the country. 
The inference from the title was unmistakable. 

Tom Thumb himself traveled the whole world over, up and 
down and across and back. Few people now living ever saw 
him, but the parents and grandparents of many of us did and 
loved to talk of it. His renown 
surcly surpasses that of any other 
midget who ever lived. He was 
small, less than three feet high 
about the height of your table 
but, curiously, as his fame has 


He had a yacht and a carriage 
drawn by four ponies, he shook 


hands with princes and was pre- 


foot in height. James Whitcomb Riley once wrote of him: 
“Giunts is the biggest mens they air 
“In all this world er anywhere! 
An’ Tom Thumb he’s the most little-est man, 
“Cause wunst he lived in a oyshtur-can! 
This sort of exaggeration was, of course, never discouraged by 
P. T. Barnum, who ‘‘sold’’ Tom Thumb to the public. While 
Barnum usually allowed the barkers outside his show places to 
concoct their own ballyhoo, he reserved for himself the task of 
setting Tom Thumb before the patrons. Mr. Barnum could ex- 
aggerate big, and he could also exaggerate small. 

“And now, ladies and gentlemen, we direct your attention to 
the smallest human being ever born, 
General Tom Thumb. All other 
midgets are veritable giants beside 
him. A mature and perfect man in 
all respects save that of size. Weigh- 
ing but half a dozen pounds, a high 


grown, in many minds his stature hat entirely covers him. In very 
has decreased; folks who never saw ° = truth, Nature's weakest effort. 
him, and with no very definite sented to Oueen Victor 1a - yet Hands no bigger than shilling 


figures to guide them, imagine the 
little man as a Lilliputian about a 


he was under thirty inches tall! 


pieces; fingers no longer than in- 
terrogation points; arms as small as 
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THE WEDDING PARTY REDRAWN 
FROM AN OLD PRINT. BARNUM 
STANDS BEHIND THE BRIDAL 
PAIR. COMMODORE NUTT AND 
MINNIE WARREN ARE THE 
BEST MAN AND BRIDESMAID 
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million dollars that he made a third contrac 
at fifty dollars a week, and in this was 2 
clause looking to the midget’s exhibition 
abroad. 

The tiny eight-year-old boy was General 








cigarettes; 1egs the thickness of lead pencils; feet the size of 
postage stamps; head smaller than an orange. An animated 
human toy—the great and only General Tom Thumb.” 

Tom Thumb was born Charles Sherwood Stratton, in Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, January 11, 1838, of sturdy, normal parents 
of Revolutionary stock, devout Puritans. His two brothers and 
a sister were of normal size. He weighed nine pounds, two 
ounces at birth and grew just like other babies until he was six 
months old, when he stopped growing at a height of two feet, 
one inch, weighing fifteen pounds, one ounce. His parents were 
at their wits’ end, as in the next dozen years he gained only two 
His childhood was an unhappy one; the other children 
of the family were ashamed of him; he was continually under- 
foot. He was too far along in years to play with other baby-size 
children; with those of his mental development he seemed still 
an infant. The boy himself was bright enough, and his mother 
loved and believed in him. During this period he must have been 
an expensive item: standard sizes were not for him—everything, 
all his clothing, had to be made specially. However, it was this 
tidbit of a son who was to clear up the mortgage and establish 
the Strattons in affluence. 

The tide in the family fortunes turned in the early forties 
when P. T. Barnum, chancing to spend the night with his brother, 
a tavern keeper in Bridgeport, first heard of the youngster. The 
brother mentioned him and he was brought in, at Barnum’s re- 
quest. The moment his eyes fell on the boy, Barnum saw poten- 
tial great-doings, and straightway induced the ‘Strattons to agree 
to an engagement of four weeks at his American Museum in 
New York City. This was twenty-five years before Barnum be- 
came the Greatest-Show-on-Earth circus man. To the parents he 
pointed out the risks he was taking; he expressed grave doubts 
as to the poy’s drawing-power as an attraction, so the salary was 
fixed at three dollars per weck, and Barnum named the little 
fellow “Tom Thumb.” A month later, in a second contract for 
a year, this was raised to seven dollars per week, but later 
Barnum voluntarily increased the weekly salary to twenty-five 
dollars. It was after his protégé had brought him a quarter of a 


ounces 


Tom Thumb now. Mr. Barnum thought up 

this, too—he was always lavish in his be. 
stowal of titles. Nearly all the midgets in his collection received 
them: there were Commodore George Washington Morrison 
Nutt, Count Primo Magri, Baron Ernesto Magri, Admiral Dot, 
and others. Now he decided to make General Tom Thumb the 
best dressed man (at least the best dressed twenty-five-inch man) 
in town. His suits were perfectly tailored, he wore spats and a 





Illustrated by the author 


silk hat. The finest linens were none too good for him, his boots 
were custom-made, and his cane was ten inches long. Jewelry, 
too—fine, but not ostentatious. Everything was in perfect scaie, 
even to collar ‘buttons and toothbrush. 

The General was by now a terrific attraction. The American 
Museum was crowded all the time, the entrances and exits had to 
be enlarged to handle the mob. Money was pouring in, he was 
the talk of the town; the newspapers, pictures and text, were full 
of him. Barnum knew how to exploit his protégé; shown be- 
tween two uncouth giants, the immaculate, miniature man-about- 
town set the crowd gaping. There was also too-big furniture, 
and overstuffed pieces in which the General could curl up like 
a kitten. 
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THE PEOPLE OF PARIS WENT WILD OVER TOM THUMB. 
HIS MAGIFICENT. MINIATURE CARRIAGE DRAWN BY 
PONIES CREATED A SENSATION EVERYWHERE HE WENT 
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Tom Thumb’s supremacy in his own field is not so much to be 
wondered at. Of course, he had a marvelous manager, but his 
own mind was keen and his wit lively. He was quick on the 
pickup. And he soon developed a showmanship of his own. 
He always had the right answers, or better. Too, he was becom- 
ing a trained performer, no longer relying entirely on his brief 
stature. He sang songs in a rather thin litrle voice, he danced, he 
made jokes and told stories in the form of monologue. Much of 
this material was no doubt written for him, but he could put it 
over; and in his interviews with great personages (and he met 
them all—Barnum saw to that) he could take care of himself. 
He was gencrous, whimsical, of great good humor, and he made 
firm friends. It is interesting that, in 1856, after he had retired 

for he and his manager had made a lot of money—Barnum’s 
luck went off badly and the General not only came up with a 
handsome loan but, coming out of the seclusion he preferred, he 
went before the public once more, on the road, and they made 
themselves rich again. 

Tom Thumb’s stature was still at the twenty-five-inch level, but 
his opularity was at its full height, Mr. Barnum thought, and 
he decided this was the point at which they should take on an- 
other continent. London beckoned, for by this time the General's 
fame had crossed the Atlantic. His astute manager and his 
agents had conducted a masterly build-up in the British press, and 
they now loud-pedaled it. Tom Thumb’s departure was an- 
nounced, farewell appearances ensued, the attendance at the 
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American Museum became more riotous than ever. In the face 
of such business Mr. Barnum hesitated to leave, so the final ap- 
pearances went on and on. The ship was not ready, the winds 
weren't just right, the tides were unobliging. But the party did 
get off, early in i844, on the fine new sailing-ship Yorkshire. 
She sailed at noon, the General being on view at the Museum 
until 11 A.M. A cheering mob of ten thousand saw the party off, 
and the municipal brass band escorted them to the pier. 

Nineteen days later they landed at Liverpool, amid a welcoming 
throng. The apprehensive Mrs. Stratton (the General's parents 
were in the party) smuggled her son ashore. Here in Liverpool 
Mr. Barnum received a great blow: he lcarned that the regular 
price of admission to a midget show was a penny! It was con- 
ceded that in view of the unique features of his attraction he 
might charge tuppence, but it would be a hazard. He had 
planned to go direct to London, but no—-the royal family was in 
mourning and all entertainment was off. He decided to make the 
best of it until matters cleared up in London and his letters had 
provided an opening. The short Liverpool engagement was built 
up into a fairly lucrative one. 

Then off to London, where the excursion began to assume real 
proportions. The General's appearance in a three-night engage 
ment at the Princess's Theatre was enough to start things, and 
then the extravagant Barnum technique was limbered up. The 
furnished mansion of Lord Talbot on Grafton Street, in the 
fashionable West End among the big houses of the aristocracy, 
with lords and earls as neighbors, was rented. Carriages and 
livericd servants were part of the picture. No steps were taken 
toward a public exhibition yet, but editors, artists, members of 
other professions and the nobility came as invited guests to the 
General's private at-homes. The line of carriages daily grew 
longer. Visitors without the ornate cards of invitation were 
turned away by the imposing butler. (Continued on page 32) 





DWARD LOFTING RYDER stamped up on the piazza, 
muttering disgustedly to himself. His young sister, Bushy, 
allowed the screen door to come to behind her with a clap, 

and stood looking inquiringly at him as he paced up and down 

with his hands jammed into his pockets. Aware suddenly that 
he had a listener, Lofty let his mutterings become audible. 

"Buzz, buzz, buzz!’ he said loudly and with unexplained an- 
noyance. “Buzz, buzz, buzz! The boathouse sounds like a ladies’ 
sewing circle or something!” 

“Why?” Bushy inquired, staring. 

“Where did you get that chocolate bar ?"’ Lofty demanded. 

“Last one Shep had, down in the village,” she said. ‘Says he 
dunno when he can git any more stock. So that’s that,” she 
added complacently, finishing the candy on the spot. 

“What hideously greedy little specimens of humanity children 
are at your age!” Lofty commented, tearing his eyes reluctantly 
from his sister's contented munching. 

“Buzz, buzz, buzz?’ prompted Bushy questioningly. 

“All the girls!’ Lofty cried, returning to his former theme. 
“Even Marjorie Olmsted—yes. even Margie. Buzzing, with their 
heads together.” 

“What's happened ?”” Bushy asked, neatly polishing the choco- 
late off her mouth with the end of her 
tongue. 

“Jem Duncan!” said Lofty explosive- 
ly. “Jem Duncan's got his commission 
and ten days’ leave, and is arriving 
here the end of the week.” 

jem Duncan was president, 77 ab- 
rentia, of the Offshore Club, that 
exclusive body once known as the 
Boathouse Bunch, but of late far too 
grown-up and select to include Bushy 
Ryder in their mysterious doings. Jem 
Duncan——-he of the unbeatable red- 
sailed knockabout and the almost 
legendary prowess—-had left college to 
enter the Naval Reserve. He was con- 
siderably ol ~ than any of them—-and 
always had been. That was the annoy- 
ing part of it--the way one always 
was: just as Lofty had always been 
older than Bushy, to her lifelong regret. 

“So he's Ensign James Stuart Dun- 
can,” said Bushy reflectively. 

“Don't you begin to buzz!” Lofty 
warned. “Oh, well, he'll soon be at 
the bottom of the sea! He's communi- 
cations officer on a submarine, of all 
things.” 

“Jem Duncan—on a_ submarine,” 
mused Bushy. ‘How wonderful!’ She 
roused suddenly and fixed her brother 
with a gimlet eye. “I understand,”’ she 
cried penetratingly. “I see it all. 
You've been president-—acting presi- 
dent while Jem’s been away, instead 
of just secretary. Let me see your 
nose.’ 

Lofty clapped a hand over it. It was 
not more than usually sunburned. 

“Thought maybe it was out of joint,” 
said Bushy, peering. 

Lofty uncovered the member in 
question and stuck it up haughtily. . 
“Your unworthy suspicions, my dear 
Beatrice,’ he piped, “are utterly un- 
founded. It merely grieves me to sec 
those girls so unwarrantably agitated, 
just because one of our number has ac- 
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quired a handle to his name and a suit with brass buttons on it.” 

“You ought to be proud of Jem,” Bushy remarked colily, 
Then she proceeded, with relentless perspicacity, “You were go- 
ing to plan a great Event, with a capital E. Now, no event could 
possibly beat Jem coming down here as an ensign. Or else you're 
afraid that he'll plan an even better one.”’ 

“The Event, as you call it,” said Lofty, ‘‘is already safely ar- 
ranged. It is a super one. Something we've never done before in 
an organized manner.” 

“Boats?” wondered Bushy. 

“We've done boats since time was,” said Lofty. ‘Boats are 
out, anyway, as you very well know. No fun pottering around 
the inner harbor with the Coast Guard ready to pounce on you.” 

“What then?” Bushy pur ued. 

“Bicycles!” Lofty announced, in a tone apparently calculated 
to make his sister reel backward in astonishment. ‘'A bicycle trip!” 
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SECON DED 


By EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 


Bushy, reluctantly included in 
the Offshore Club picnic, becomes 
a heroine and is surprised by 
Lofty’s nice gesture of recognition 


BUSHY REALIZED, WITH A 
FUNNY FEELING, THAT 
NEXT SUMMER HED BE 
OLD FNOUGH TO ENLIST 














“What's so new and super about bicycles?” Bushy wanted to 
know. ‘Besides, has antes. got ‘em ?” 

“Everybody will have,” Lofty assured her. “I've checked. In 
addition to all our own, that old man at the filling station has 
three for hire, and that just fixes it—with the possible exception 
of Jem.” 

“You can't possibly except Jem,” said Bushy firmly. ‘You'll 
have to let him take yours.” 

The glassy and fishlike stare which her brother turned upon 
her would have frozen a less hardy character to the marrow 

“But where are you planning to go with all these bicycles?” 
Bushy urged. 

‘An all-day trip,” Lofty explained grudgingly. “Clear out to 
Bleak Point. Swell! Quite a bit of it along the cliff. Cook a lot 
of stuff when we get there-—and so back by another way; maybe 
the road that goes by the haunted house.” 

All this added up into an expedition that distinctly appealed 
to Bushy. “Any chance of my tagging along?” she wondered 

“My dear girl,” Lofty sighed, “that extraordinarily dilapidated 
collection of hardware you call a bicycle would never hold out 
that far.” 

“TIL bet it’s as good as what that old man has for hire,’ Bushy 
cried, in hot defense. 

“His machines aren't bad,” Lofty told her. “Moreover,” he 
added pensively, “he has a tandem.” 

“Not really!’ cried Bushy, her eye glittering. 

“T intend to avail myself of the tandem,” Lofty stated. 

“You do!” Bushy exclaimed. “Oh joy! Of course, you would 

with Margie on the front end. ‘She'll look sweet, upon the 
seat of a bicycle built for two! 

“Hush that raucous yelping!’ commanded Lofty. “Why 
shouldn't I?” 

“Well, why indeed?” agreed Bushy. “In that case, Jem can 
certainly have your bike.” 

“Let him go in a submarine!” croaked Lofty heartlessly, as he 
abruptly left the piazza 

As a matter of fact, he was not too confident now about his 
Event. In the piping times of peace, Jem had been owner of an 
impressive canary-yellow roadster. He would probably arrive in 
it, with plenty of furlough gasoline—and where would bicycles 
be then ? 

Ensign James Duncan, when he did arrive, however, came 
aboard a bus just like anybody else—-and he was surprisingly 
lacking in brass buttons. He wore a khaki shirt and trousers, and 
seemed remarkably like Jem, rather to the disappointment of the 
buzzing feminine section. Close scrutiny revealed on his collar 
the little bar that indicated his rank, but if anyone had expected 
him to look like an admiral in full dress, disillusionment was in 
store. He inspected his boat, which was stowed for the duration, 
went for a long anticipated swim, and fell in amiably with the 
bicycle plan as outlined by Roy Bennett 

On the eve of the expedition, Bushy was oiling and furbishing 
her own mount beside the piazza, when Lofty came boiling up the 
hill on his. She straightened from her grimy occupation of clean 
ing the chain, to a realization of her brother's crimson face and 
popping cyes 

“You shouldn't take the hill at that clip,” she recommended. 
“Save your breath for the tandem.” 

“What tandem?” said Lofty in a sepulchral tone. “The 
tandem’s gone.” 

“Gone?” repeated Bushy. “How could it go? Remote con- 
trol or something ?”’ 

“That's just about what it is,” said Lofty, grinding his teeth. 
“The old man said a ‘young Navy orfcer’ hired it. You know 
who that would be. 

“You mean to say,” said Bushy incredulously, “that you 
hadn't put in your word for it ?” 

“Why on earth would I?” squeaked Lofty. 

“Why would you expect old bicycle-men to be mind readers ?”’ 
countered Bushy. “What in the world is the difference, anyway ? 
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You can ride your own perfectly well. And Margie has hers.” 

“Why is he hiring a tandem?” demanded Lofty. “Why, 
why ? Because he means to take Margie Olmsted—that's why, be- 
yond a shadow of doubt.” 

“You mean you didn’t put in your word for her, either?” 
asked Bushy, in wonderment. 

“T intended it,’ Lofty explained in a high and despairing tone, 
“to be in the nature of a pleasant surprise. 

Bushy shook her head. “I marvel at the toughness of that girl's 
constitution, to survive all the surprises you've sprung on her by 
now. Well, maybe it Il be equally pleasant for her to have Ensign 
Jem roll up for her on a tandem.” 

At these words, Lofty leaped upon his own bicycle and sped 
off again down the hill. He had barely gathered momentum 
when the machine suddenly went on its knees in the manner of a 
camel lying down, and Lofty catapulted over the handle bars and 
came down in a thicket of wild rosebushes beside the road. 
Bushy flew out the gate, and with black and oily hands sought to 
extract him from his prickly parking place. 

“Front wheel came off,” gnashed Lofty, crawling out. 

"So I see,” his sister said sternly. “I should think it would, 
the way you were going.” 

Then both young Ryders stood suddenly stricken silent, gazing 
at the remnants of Lofty’s bicycle. When the wheel came off, the 
fork—-violently striking the ground-—had broken in two. As 
Lofty picked the machine up by its handle bars they came out 
unexpectedly, revealing that the stem, too, had snapped. Lofty 
sat down again in the rosebushes. 

‘"Now—now what am I gonna ride? What am I gonna ride 7” 
he jabbered, in accents not 
at all like his usual pomp- Mlastrated by 
ous utterance. 

Bushy swallowed hard 
and looked at the sea. 
**Mine,”’ 

Lofty forgot this would 
mean that must 
give up the trip altogether. 
“Goox grief, | SUPPOSE ] ll 
have to,’ he grumbled, 
outraged. “A girl's bicycle 

and what a girls bi- 
cycle!” 

“Whichever way that 
reads, I don't like it 
Bushy. “Well, since you re 
going to ride it, you might 
as well finish cleaning it 

She began walking back 
to the house very fast, her 
head down. Lofty gathered 
up the scraps of his ill-used 
machine, and 
slowly, racked by a variety 
of emotions. 
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cept Margie and Jem. Lofty was engaged in delivering a long- 
winded explanation of his tragic spill and his makeshift mount, 
in the intervals of craning around to peer down the road. He 
was presently rewarded by beholding in the distance a figure that 
was presumably Ensign James Duncan. He was wheeling the 
tandem, and he was alone. 

When he arrived, he was hailed with laughter and cheers that 
drowned out Lofty’s acid accusation, “Hmp! You did get it, I 
see. Where's Margie?” 

Jem looked over the assembled company with a grin and be- 
gan counting noses and wheels reflectively. “What do you think 
of my contraption?” he cried cheerfully. “Got to have a girl to 
hold down the bow, though.” He could have had several, but his 
cye passed absently over the hopeful faces. “Thought maybe 
Bushy might do, at a pinch,” Jem went on. ‘Ever ride a double- 
barreled bike, Bushy ?” 

Always wanted to,” she admitted, trying not to sound too 
utterly stupefied with delight. 

‘Now's your chance,” said Jem. 
possible to tell what may happen.” 

People were mounting bicycles, apportioning packages of 
lunch among the various handle-bar baskets. Lofty rushed after 
Bushy and Jem, who were heading for the Ryder cottage in 
order to leave word that Bushy was after all to be of the expedi- 
tion. “Hey! Where's Margic? Where's Margie?’ he shouted, 
as though Jem had her concealed in his pocket. 

“How would I know?” Jem said, in some surprise. 

Roy Bennett gazed at Lofty rather blankly and called out, 
“She's pacing up and down her piazza—or she was, when I went 
by. Waiting for you, I 
suppose. 

Lofty’s face went a 
peculiar shade of cerise 
ts he made a flying leap 
tor the saddle of his bor- 
rowed bicycle and tore 
otf down the road in the 
direction of the Olmsted 
cottage, dust eddying be- 
hind him. 

‘What ails Lofty, any- 
how?” Jem wondered. 
‘He scems even crazier 
than I remembered him 

Oh, said Bushy, 
grinning, ‘there was such 
a mix-up over bikes. He 
was in a. terrific stew 
when his fell apart and 
there was nothing for 
him to ride but mine.’ 

“And you weren't go- 
ing at all, I gather,” Jem 
remarked. ‘Glad there 
Was a spare scat aboard 
the tandem. Quite a 


“T never did, either. Im- 


gag had not meant push-wagon, isn’t she?” 
to witness the depar- She was indeed. It was 
ture of the expedition “ glorious fun. The road 
which she no longer had ‘NOW I UNDFKSTAND,”” BUSHY CRIED, “LET ME SFE YOUR NOSE!” ran sup and down be- 
even the faintest hope of ; tween rough moorland 


joining. But just after Lofty started off next morning, coasting 
gingerly down the hill toward the boathouse on Bushy’s bicycle. 
which seemed to be a good deal too small for him, she found 
that he had forgotten to take along her pump. This was an ex- 
tremely important accessory, as there was a dubious tire that 
needed periodic encouragement. Bushy, after a moment or two 
of not caring whether he did have to push the bike all the way 
home, caught up the pump and pelted down the sandy road that 
Icd to the boathousc. Everybody was assembled—everybody ex- 


meadows near the sea. Over every rise, a vivid view of wide- 
Hung water sprang up before the riders—the cobalt blue of the 
bay, the warm russet of the sunburned stubble that ran to meet it, 
a gleam of white surf at the rocks’ edge. The bicycles shifted 
and passed and repassed, according to the pace and wind and 
inclination of the pedalers. There was talk and laughter—-and 
singing, when the road ran on an easy level. Bushy and Jem 
conversed about submarines and sailboats and food and tandems; 


and Jem sang her a wonderful Navy (Continued on page 26) 
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Two furry balls that opened in 
to tiny flying carpets came to 
spend a few days with the au- 
thor. You would have fallen in 
love with them just as she did 
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By FLORENCE PAGE JAQUES 


or of "Snowshoe Ce wntry and ‘ ther hooks 


FLYING SQUIKRKELS DON'T REALLY 
FLY. THEY ARE GLIDERS AND SAIL TO 


THE GROUND FROM THE TREETOPS ~ 
~S 
THE NOT-YET-FLYING SQ JIRRELS 
Saturday, June twenty-fourth Suddenly the — ran up my arm, down my back, and off 
WO whole hours to wait for our guests! across the porch floor on its tiny delicate feet, to take refuge in 


Now that we are actually to have them I can _ its box. But the children pulled it out again. They were so de- 
hardly bear to wait. Pacing the lawn between — lighted with their small pet that they couldn't leave it alone, and 
the Residence Hall and the University Museum, I snip off the — I was as bad as they were. Only I did not think it was inde- 
withered roses from the long hedge so that the opening flowers _ structible, which seemed to be their firm belief. 
and buds may flaunt only gay color, but my mind ts more on fur Just as we left, our hostess asked me if I would like to keep 
than on petals. the squirrel for them if they went off on a visit. “Why, yes,” I 
I've bought provisions over at the corner. Peanuts, cheese, a said, sounding as casual as I could for Lee looks with wariness on 
carrot, crackers, and black cherries; I'm not sure what they will — my liking for pets; he is always afraid we will be overrun and 
like best. Lee complained that I did not buy half enough for our — tied down. But only for a week end-—he couldn't object to such 





own picnic lunch, I was considering our guests so intently. a short visit 
For more than a year now I have been obsessed by a wild de- Every day since then, | have hoped fervently that the little 


sire—to have a flying squirrel in our home. This mania was — squirrel would survive the tumultuous affection that was being 
brought on by Dorothy Lathrop’s Hide avd Go Seek with its — lavished on it by the children of the house and the neighborhood 


captivating portraits. Out of the entire animal kingdom, I de- © Though I wondered, if I was to be in charge of the little creature, 
cided I had to get acquainted with a flying squirrel how I could have the harshness to keep it caved indoors whe its 
I begged friends in the country around New York to see what natural environment is a nest in a dark tree trunk by day, and by 
they could do, but they didn't take me seriously. Even when we — night the dim branches, wind-shaken against sky and stars above 
were in the North Woods last winter and I asked trappers and — the misted grass. Perhaps I would pity its imprisonment too 
Indians to find one for me, they never did—except for Ahbutch much to be able to enjoy it 
1 Chippewa girl trapper and our great friend. She did manage But all is fair. For we saw the squirrel’s owner this morning, 
to catch one which she intended ‘to give me for a Christmas — and he said that he and the head of the Zoology Department, who 
present, but its shoulder was broken by the trap and she could — has been keeping a sister squirrel to show his students, have de 
not save it. cided to set the two animals free next week. Did I want the two 
Then when we came to the University of Minnesota so Lee — squirrels a few days before they were relcased ? 
could paint a moose group for its Natural History Museum, we Two flying squirrels!’ What luck! And they are coming this 
found, to my excitement, that some friends had a baby flying — afternoon 
squirrel. On our first free evening we went up their hill to beg Sunday 
for a glimpse of their pet, and the whole family-— father, mother, They did not come. Some delay about transportation 
and two little blond girls-—took us to the porch to see it. As a matter of fact, flying squirrels don't really fly-—they are 
It was far more cunning than I'd imagined. Small, as small as — gliders and can only fly downward, from a trectop to the base of 
a chipmunk, it was curled with its feather of a tail laid gently — a near-by tree, and then scramble up for another flight. The In 
across its eyes so that it could sleep. When I lifted it, it was as — dians call them Sha-ha-shan-da-way, which means “flying down 
light as thistledown and as soft ward.’ 
It opened its eyes, which were large and gentle, and then Since I can’t play with them today, I've been over in the 
cuddled down in my hand. It was fawn color with a pure white | museum library reading about them. These flying squirrels are 
waistcoat, and between each front and back leg was a furry mem even more abundant than our common red squirrels, yet they arc 


brane which would enable it to glide through the air when it was _ rarely seen. They roam at night and hardly ever appear in day 
older. The color on the edge of this wing was very dark, a black light unless you pound on a dead tree where they have a nest and 
band contrasting sharply with the white fur underncath. frighten them out 
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Last winter a Canadian Ranger told us that he had knocked 
on a hollow tree and fourteen came out, one after another! In 
cold weather many of them are apt to cuddle together for warmth, 
but in any case they are very sociable and like to live in colonies. 
Only in nesting time they separate into couples, and the male, as 
well as the female, takes a lively interest in the young ones. 

Monday 

No squirrels. 

Tue sda) 

No squirrels. 

Wednesday 

I have my flying squirrels at last! 

The museum curator had told me I could keep the cage in his 
laboratory, but the minute I saw the two little heads peeping out 
of their nest, I knew I had to have them closer than that. 

So we took the cage home. It is a lovely big one, perfect for 
observing its inhabitants—a laboratory cage of glass, a double 
one, almost square, with sliding trays which are easily cleaned 
and wire doors across one side. Inside is a wooden chalk box 
which the squirrels use for a nest; it has a sliding top so we can 
see them curled inside whenever we like. Two glass ash trays 
hold water for them to drink. 

We carried this big cage to our room at the end of the Resi- 
dence Hall, depositing it on the trunk. Then Lee hurriedly de- 
parted. I have produced the provisions and filled the water 
dishes. Now come out, my lambs, and let me really see you! 

The tiny squirrels are certainly exquisite creatures—such 
delicacy of detail goes into their make-up. As they sit with a 
peanut apiece in their paws, they are such small balls of fur with 
the largest, brightest eyes! Between the soft beige-brown of their 
backs and the pure white fur on their chests, the flying web be- 
tween their front and hind feet folds into a delightful curve, 
black-edged and smart looking. Their tails are really like flat 
little feathers. ‘Feather’’ would be just the name for one of them. 

Now one has whisked up the wire grating. From a round ball 
he has changed to a little oblong fur rug, for as he clings to the 
wire he is as flat as a mat. His paws are the tiniest things—the 
front ones like hands of insect size. The back fect have five toes, 
but the front paws have only four fingers, with small transparent 
hooks at the tips for clinging. Oh, there is a fifth after all, a 
little nubbin of a thumb inside the hand, cunning and queer! 

Thursday 

After we came home from a party last night, I said to Lee, 
"Let's let the squirrels out for some exercise. Maybe they Il sleep 
afterward and let us sleep, too.” I thought he would protest, 
but he was as interested as I was. 

I opened the cage and took Feather in my hand. He has no 
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hint of fear or shyness. It is a 
wonderful thing to have a wild 
animal accept you so gaily and 
happily. He ran over me as if I 
were a tree, he jumped to the 
foot of the bed and scampered 
over the counterpane like a rab- 
bit. His movements were very 
graceful and he had the most en- 
gaging turns of the head and 
expressive ears. They are larger 
in proportion to the head than 
the ears of squirrels or chip- 





munks and are fragile, with 
minute folds. His whiskers are 
black and sprightly, but not 


abundant, thank goodness! 

The smaller squirrel was hesitant. She waited a long time be- 
fore she decided to come out of the box, and then she hesitated 
again at the door of the cage. “I don’t like Teddy for her name,’ 
I said. “I'm going to call her ‘Whether. She never knows 
whether she wants to do anything or not.’ But at last she ran 
across the floor to the big chair, where she hid behind the cushion. 
After a long wait she came out to explore the table. 

We had no trouble catching the babies when it was time to go 
to bed. We offered them nuts, and they let us pick them up and 
put them into their cage. After we turned the light out, there 
were scrabbles and liquid chirping sounds and squeaks for half 
an hour and then we didn't hear another thing. 

Friday 

This morning I gave the babies peanuts, a cracker, and a black 
cherry apiece. They look charming as they sit up to nibble at the 
big cherries. But it seems to me they eat very little—and they are 
extremely fastidious about water. They won't touch it unless it 
is fresh and cool. When they drink, it is hard to see whether 
they take much or little, for their mouths are under their chins. 

It would be interesting, I thought, to see what they did when 
they first tried to fly. So I put Feather on the seat of the straight 
chair. Then I sat on the floor and coaxed him te jump into my lap. 

He came to the edge, looking at me with his big dark eyes, and 
bobbed his head up and down briskly. Then he gathered himself 
for a leap—and jumped straight into my face! He caught at my 
nose pe eyelashes, and slipped to my lap. He was so light he 
didn’t hurt except that one tiny claw scratched my eyelid, but he 
did surprise me 

I don't believe he’s ever been afraid of me for a second. Is it 
because these squirrels are nocturnal and practically never see 
man that they have no dread of him? No! Bats are nocturnal, 
too, and they certainly have none of this friendly confidence. 

Feather ran up and down my back and along my arms two or 
three times before I caught him. Then I put him on the dresser. 
He investigated everything, nibbling at the cold cream jar, tip- 
ping box tops, and scuttling about. When he came to the edge 
of the dresser I thought he would leap for my lap, but the little 
idiot made a leap at the bare wall. Of course he fell with a bang 
to the floor, but he didn’t hesitate; he ran under the dresser and 
up the chintz curtains, none the worse for wear. 

Next I tried Whether on the dresser top, but she only sat with 
her paws on the edge of a book, and looked undecided. 

After I put the two back into the cage (they are always docile 
and it never seems to occur to them to bite or scratch) I gave 
each an uncracked English walnut. But their chiseling 
teeth are too minute, and the little pin points could 
make no impression on the hard shells. However, when 
I cracked a segment off each nut, Feather had a won- 
derful time with his. He nibbled at it, galloped around 
the cage with it, banged it hilariously on the floor, stood 
on it like a bear on a big ball and fell somersaulting off, 
pounced on it again, and played in fact just like a puppy. 









Whether nibbled at her nut, like a lady sipping tea. 
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She finally dropped it and 


He permitted that for a min- 
ute and then pulled the shell 
away from her. She resented Ane, 

such discourtesy; putting her { ‘" 
tiny paws around his neck, she 
wrked him away from his s 


feast, then took the prize off 
to her own corner. Good for ’ i 
Whether! It is the first time f 


I have seen her show any de- ad 


cision. 

Later Feather went into an- 
other corner and gave himself 
the most beautiful cleanup. 
He was very particular. His 
waistcoat, like thistledown 
silk, is a snowy shimmer, but 
he washed it over and over 
with his dot of a tongue. 
Then, with a hind foot, he 
combed the top of his head 
so vigorously that the foot blurred with the swift motion. He 
stretched out the wing membrane, pulling it forward over his 
chest, and scrubbed at it energetically. What engaging postures 
he does get into! 

He spent the most time of all on his exquisite tail which is evi- 
dently his pride and joy, running it through his teeth and fluf- 
fing it carefully. Whether doesn't care about her appearance. 
Her fur is scrubby and rumpled, compared to Feather’s immacu- 
late coat. 





Saturday 

Outside, clouds of white and palest gray are curving up like 
airy continents. Tall poplars whisper in a faint and dreamy way, 
and someone is playing in desultory fashion on a piano, across 
the street. 

In spite of the sleepy afternoon, I've been trying to read up 
on flying squirrels. But there isn’t a great deal about them, since 
their nocturnal habits make them difficult to find out about. But 
one thing is sure—everyone who has a chance to see them suc- 
cumbs to their charm. For example, in 1849 Audubon wrote: 

“It was a calm evening in carly autumn near Philadelphia as 
the naturalist sat in an ancient grove. About sunset the flying 
squirrels began to appear, until not less than two hundred were 
in sight, sailing and coasting in air from tree to tree, scores at a 
time, crossing and recrossing in all directions, apparently for the 
joy of flight.” 

And Professor F, K. King says, “I have never known wild 
animals that became so familiar and confiding. ... They seemed 
to get far more enjoyment from playing upon my person than 
in any other place, running in and out of my pockets and be- 
tween my coat and vest. After the frolic was over; they always 
esteemed it a great favor if I would allow them to crawl into my 
vest in front and go to sleep.” 

Last night after we came home, about eleven, we let the two 
out of their cage. Such a wild and festive time as they had! 
Whether was as ecstatic as Feather and romped just as wildly. 
They ran up and down and around Lee and me as if we were 
exercise rods. 

But they don't play together. Feather uses my bed as a race 
track. And how he races! Around and around—and then he 
runs sidewise along the valance and pops in and out at the foot. 
He can leap and reverse himself in midair! And from a chair 
back he jumped right in my tecth, the little rowdy 

Whether’s path is altogether different. She never leaps over to 
my bed. Invariably she makes for the big chair and hides back 
of the cushion in the dark. After a while she comes out, and runs 
ip and down the chair and finally up the chintz draperies to the 
curtain rod across the top of the window. Last night she ran 
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down between the window and screen and looked very romantic 
silhouetted against the ivy vines which have grown across our 
window scrcens. 
Sunday 

Margaret and Anne, young neighbors of ours, came over to 
see the squirrels today. I gave them a big red apple (the squir 
rels, not Margaret and Anne) bigger than either of them, and how 
ridiculous they looked, first one and then the other attacking it 
After their feast Whethcr went inside the box to wash her face. 
and Feather outside scrubbed his waistcoat furiously, with his tail 
wrapped neatly around his ankles 

Now suddenly a thunderstorm has come rushing up. The 
clouds sweep along, black and menacing, and the wind bends the 
poplar tops. Here comes the rain, rods of liquid silver hurled 
into the grass and shattering on the walks. 

The squirrels are a lovely color in (Continued on page 24) 
















“THAT ONE TALENT” 


By JANE DARROW 


Deborah, daughter of John Mil- 
ton, had a narrow escape when 
she was entrusted with the only 


AKING in her trundle bed— 
which at fourteen she thought ab- 


manuscript of ‘Paradise Lost’ 
surdly childish and was certainly 


( i) 
ee outgrowing—Deborah Miltom lifted her yel- 


low head from its pillow and looked out of her case- 
ment. Yes, that was the bellman going by. He had 
quenched his lantern because the sky was brightening 
above London, but he still called intermittently, “Four 
o clock of a fine summer morning—and all's well!” 

Tomorrow Thomas Ellwood would be released from 
Newgate Prison, Deborah remembered happily. Father 
had engaged several secretaries to do for him the read 
ing and writing which his blindness prevented him from 
doing for himself, but, in Deborah's opinion, not one 
of John Milton's assistants approached Thomas in gen- 
eral pleasantness. He was of an interesting age—twen- 
ty-two—and attractive to look at in his quiet clothes 
Not all bedecked with lace-trimmed satin or velvet and 
a hat trailing long plumes and set rakishly on long 
curls, like the gentlemen at the Court of King Charles 
II, but manly, with intelligence in his gray eyes. Thomas 
had also an independent spirit about attending divine 
service where he chose. It was this which had led him 
into trouble. 

Quietly, so as not to disturb Sister Anne who was still 
asleep in the testered bed she shared with Mary, Deborah reached 
for her almanac and drew a line through the last aspect of July's 
moon of 1666. For nearly three months she had kept caretul 
record of the time Thomas must spend in the huge, gloomy 
prison. She thought it strange that a young man, going quietly 
about his business, should have been arrested for attending 
Quaker Meeting—-when, as everyone knew, drunken roisterers 
from the Court held up decent citizens in the dark streets, yet 
never were punished. Anne and Mary, too, would be glad to 
have Thomas back again in the house in Bunhill Road. Even 
John Milton, so stern a taskmaster to his daughters, looked for- 
ward to Thomas's return. Sometimes Deborah was hopeful that 
Father might mellow in the sunshine of this secretary's respectful 
and eager service. 

In emergencies Thomas kept his head. Last year when the 
spreading plague had sent the King and his Court into the com- 
parative safety of the countryside, and all Londoners who could, 
had fled from town, Thomas found and engaged for the Miltons 
the pretty, half-timbered cottage in Chalfont. There Father con- 
tinued the work which had busied him for more than five years 
—-his poem, Paradise Lost. At such times as he wasn't dictating 
his poem to one or the other of them, he liked to walk in the 
pad listening to the nightingales in the near-by wood. When 
it was again safe to return to London it wasn't possible to bring 
back a live nightingale, but Thomas’s suggestion of taking with 
them all the plants which John Milton had mentioned in his 
poems, so that he could enjoy their special fragrance when walk- 
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ing in the walled garden at Bunhill Road, had seemed an in- 
spiration. True, the city soil hadn't lent itself any too graciously 
to the plan, but Thomas thought Deborah had a real talent for 
devising pretty patterns for the box-bordered flower beds. 

Now, as she started dressing, she knew how her day would be 
spent. After breakfast she would lead Father into the withdraw- 
ing room, or, if he preferred, into the garden. To judge from 
Sister Mary's absence, his bedside bell must have summoned her 
in the night to take down more about Heaven, and Satan the 
fallen archangel, and the Garden of Eden. So her own task 
would be to’ read to him from some heavy book in a language 
she didn’t know. Unless each word was pronounced correctly, he 
would be annoyed. Meantime Elizabeth, Father's young wife, 
would be baking a Banbury tart to put the prison guard in a help- 
ful mood. Ann would add the final stitches to the new shirt she 
had made for Thomas. Then, in the afternoon, she, Deborah, 
would take them to the prison and entrust them to the gate 
keeper. On previous visits, the man’s grimy hand and leer had 
not been reassuring. Perhaps he thought a pastry insufficient 
reward for his trouble. 

How concerned they had all been about Thomas's misfortune! 
Yet each had his personal worry or grievance. For Father, in ad- 
dition to his blindness, there was the bitter knowledge that all 
his work under Oliver Cromwell, to establish the Common- 
wealth, had been swept away with the return of Charles II to 
rule England; Elizabeth, whose pretty singing voice could charm 
Father out of 2 melancholy mood, allowed it to sharpen when re- 
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proving his daughters; Anne thought, as a young lady, Father 
should give her a suitable allowance, or at least should let Mary 
and herself take lessons in the fine art of patterning satin with 
seed pearls, so that they could be self-supporting. Anne had a 
real talent with her needle 

Mary, of course, should have been daughter to a country 
squire, she had such a way with horses and dogs-——and she so 
loathed to take dictation. Yet, differing among themselves as 
they did, the Miltons were united in liking Thomas, who hadn't 
any known talent except the rather rare one of ingpiring conf 
dence and af 2rtion wherever he went 

Marty opened the door of their bedroom and came in yawn- 
ing, her red hair in a tangle on her dressing gown. She was 
eighteen and it was said she looked like their mother whom 
Deborah couldn't remember 

“Deborah,” she announced, 

No need to say more. The two sisters stared at each other 
a little awed. Father's poem, Paradise Lost, had been going on 
for years. They had finished one book only to begin work on 
another—and, like the Bible, it wasn't one book but a library 
Knowing there weren't to be any more than twelve books in 
Paradise Lost was like having the streams of traffic which had 
Howed across London Bridge, time out of mind, suddenly cease 

Mary gave a sigh of tiredness and flung her tall form on the 
bed, shaking Anne awake. Anne, who was slightly lame, was 
pretty, with neat features framed in soft dark curls. By speak- 
ing slowly, she nearly always succeeded in hiding the impedi- 
ment in her speech, which, since it let her off from working with 
Father, her sisters considered a disguised blessing. 


“it's done!” 










“yOU ° HAVE ACHIEVED SOME- 
THING UNIQUE, DEBORAH, THE 
FEAT OF MISPRONOUNCING 
FIGHT WORDS IN SUCCESSION 


When Mary told her good 
news, Anne said, “He hopes 
to get twenty-five pounds for 
it. 

‘Well, Mary said, “each to 


his taste! I vow I never could 
decide whether Father most 
worried Satan, or Satan most 
worried Father.”’ 

“The battle’s drawn,”’ Anne 


said, getting up and beginning 
to dress. 

“It's like our sea fights with 
the Dutch—close fought, but 
England's winning,’ Deborah 
suggested. She had washed 
and dressed and stood looking 
fresh as the morning, as she 
brought the two ends of a watchet blue ribbon to meet on top 
of her head and tied them in a bow. Since Thomas had said it 
matched her eyes, she always used watchet blue, a shade at once 
bright and dainty. 

Father's going to be gloomy this morning,” Mary warned, 
“but he’s your charge, Deborah. He kept me scribbling till 
cockcrow.” 

After breakfast Deborah had reason to remember her sister's 
warning. Things began badly because of some delay in locating 
the book, Evkon Basilike. Father always wanted that read to 
him when he was in a gloomy mood. It had supposedly been 
written by Charles I, to whose beheading he had consented and 
about whom he had once written scathingly. Eston Basilike 
meant The Royal Image. Father had called his work Ezkono- 
clastes or The Broken Image. When the son of Charles I came 
to the throne, he ordered the work officially burned—-and some 
people thought John Milton lucky to have escaped with his life. 
Perhaps Charles II considered blindness a sufficient punishment, 
Father having lost his sight in the service of the Commonwealth. 

Being a Puritan, John Milton made a thorough job of soul 
searching and everyone around him suffered at such times. 
Not that Father openly acknowledged any doubt of his own wis 
dom, virtue, and close companionship with an approving God 
He simply acted aloof—-yet inclined to be censorious of a daugh 
ter who led him about with scared deference and whose voice 
sounded by turns too lighthearted or slightly frightened 

After a pensive session with Eikon Basilike, which at least 
was in English, Father elected to be read to fram something 
written by Erasmus, which was not. He had chosen to sit on the 
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wooden seat under the beehives. Bees, attending to their own 
talent of honey-making, are preoccupied and easily provoked. 
Deborah's attention strayed from the printed page. 

Father had rather the look of a helpless seraph, sitting there 
in his sad-colored clothes—his head drooped, his delicate fea- 
tures framed in dark hair that was beginning to gray. Some- 
times, at such moments, seeing the central part of that softly 
waving hair, Deborah wanted to lay her hands either side of 
his head and draw # down gently in a daughterly caress, but 
she never quite dared. 

This morning Father seemed to puzzle the bees. Was he a 
new variety of flower? And if not, oughn't he, just on general 
principles, to be driven away? Between nervousness over the 
ees and interest in Thomas, Deborah caused Father first to 
sigh, then to frown, and finally to put in words his growing 
dissatisfaction. 

“T am not an infant, Deborah, to be soothed with cooings, 
nor yet sent to sleep. In proof that present suffering has not 
yet dulled my faculties, you have this moment achieved some- 
thing unique—the feat of mispronouncing eight words in suc- 
cession. 

“It's a strange tongue to me, Father. If I had any knowledge 
of it, all would go easier. 

“One tongue is enough for a woman,” Father said, deliber- 
ately malicious, at the same time brushing at his wrist. Startled, 
the bee stung him. 

After soothing lotions had been applied to the sting, Father 
took a turn in the garden, leaning on Deborah's arm. She tried 
to show a proper daughterly interest in the completion of Para- 
dise Lost. “I am sure it is a very good book, sir. Thomas says 
a good book is the precious lifeblood of a Master Spirit— 


treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.” 
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“Ah, Ellwood said that, did he?’ Gratified, Father never 
hinted from whom Thomas had been cribbing. 

“He desires to read the completed work.” 

“So he shall.” 

As they paced there between the flower borders—so close and 
of almost equal height, for neither was tall—their mutual affec- 
tion for Thomas Ellwood was like a bridge slung across the 
deep chasm of their differences. 

“Tomorrow he comes home. 
Deborah said. 

“A very serviceable youth,” agreed Father. “I shall look to 
have some comfort again.” 

Master Spirits can behave that way on occasion, as if they 
like being selfish and self-centered. Deborah felt she couldnt 
bear the thought of Thomas being set free only to sit chained 
to Father's chair, unless the Master Spirit showed a true and 
affectionate concern for him as a loved friend with whom fate 
had dealt harshly. And there seemed no guarantee of that. 

Her afternoon expedition took her by hackney coach from 
the comparative quiet of Bunhill Road into Cheapside, along 
the ancient Gothic cathedral known as Old St. Paul's, past the 
printing houses and bookshops of Paternoster Row. There the 
road downhill divided, one branch of it continuing on past 
Newgate Prison, the other going down Ludgate Hill. In the 
old days sermons had been preached at Paul's Cross, and the 
pillory near-by was still used. 

Her ride was a lively and colorful one, mostly over cobbled 
streets thronged with people from all walks of life. Looking 
out of the coach, she could see inns (Continued on page 35) 
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Two nice things happen to Lucy: 
Ellen as she struggles to get 
in still another crop. But an 
unkind fate seems to have cho- 


sen her for special attention 


SUDDENLY SHE SAT UP 
N BFD, AND A LOOK Ol 
SHEER TERROR SPREAD 
ITSELF OVER HER FACI 









FOR THE LAND’S SAKE 


PART Six 


Y HANDS shook so that I could hardly get the letter 
open. And after I opened it, my cyes were so blinded 
with tears I could scarcely read it. I mean it was like a 
resurrection from the dead to be hearing again from Harry. 
The letter was written by a nurse, but he had dictated it 
It said: 
‘Darling: 

“Here I am in a base hospital; safe if not entirely sound. 
I'm sorry you and Dad had to worry about me while I was 
unaccounted for 

“My manly beauty is temporarily obs ured by bandages, 
but in a month or so I'll be okay and handsomer than ever, 
because now I have a medal to wear on my chest 

“Meantime, I have nothing to do but think about you. 

| don’t have to get up in the mawnin’, when the bugle blows. 
I don’t have any truck with guns and grenades and tough lit- 
tle guys named Tojo. I am allowed to lie here all day be- 
tween clean sheets and be fed when hungry by a nice, 
friendly American nurse. My doctor is a Tennesseean and a 
great guy. 

“Don't worry about me any more. Just concentrate on 
the day when I get home. That's my favorite pastime now. 
And write to me, every day and Sunday, too.” 

When I finished reading the letter, | stepped into the truck 
nd drove across town to Harry's house, to tell his father about 
iy letter. He had had one, too, waiting for him when he came 


home from the office that evening 
on the phone ever since. He handed it to me to read. It began: 


By FRANCES FITZPATRICK WRIGHT 
He had been trying to get me 


This ts the first chance I've had to let you know I'm safe. 
I hope you have already received official notice to that effect, 
The boys now call me ‘Hair Breadth Harry’ and it was a 
pretty close shave 

“Six of us went out on a reconnaissance job and headed 
into a nest of snipers. Two of the boys were killed out 
right; one got away, but was later captured and is now in 
prison. Two of the others were wounded, and in trying to 
get them to cover in the bushes, I got nit 

“Dark was falling and the Japs didn't know but what 
others were behind us, I guess, so they laid low and we 
managed to conceal ourselves in the dense growth. It 
rained like sixty that night, and one fellow, Tony, badly 
wounded, couldn't make it. That left me and Hank about 
whom I have written before. A native boy found us next 
morning and brought a friend to help him tote us to a hut 
in the hills where he lives with his grandmother. 

“Hank had pneumonia and was delirious several days. 
1 wasn’t very brisk myself, so they let us stay—-and the boy 
and his granny saved our lives. They took first-rate care of 
us and when we were able to be moved, the boy managed 
to get word to our medics. 

“Hank is much improved and I am making fine progress. 
I got it in the arms and chest, but I'll soon be okay.” 








tee 


When we had talked 
over the letters for a 
while, we sat in a bliss- 
ful daze trying to realize 
that our misery was 
ended, that Harry was 
not dead, but alive and 
recovering. I'll never 
forget Mr. Lee's look of 
incredulous happiness. 

Suddenly I jumped 
up and took my leave. 
I remembered that Pat 
and Janie were alone at 
home, and that Cousin 
Emmie was waiting to 
ride out with me and 
spend the night. Need- 
less to say, she was lyri- 
cal about Harry being 
safe. 

“From the first I had 





the conviction that he 

t would be spared,” she 

said. “He is such a fine 

i> boy, a flower of Ameri- 

can manhood. I wish 

¥ his dear mother could 
have lived to see that 
i im medal. She was a lovely 
girl.’ She launched in- 

to a reminiscence that 

went back to the days 

| when she and Harry's 


mother were in board- 
ing school together. 

Pat and Janie came 
running out to meet us. 
Pat was furious because 
I had stayed so long 
and Janie was shuddering with pretended terror. 

“Its a wonder you wouldn't think how we might get mur- 
dered out here all alone by ourselves,” Pat There are 
plenty of criminals around these days.” 

1 explained why I was late and they forgot all about their 
grievance. 

“Will you marry him soon now?” Janie asked. 

“Can we both be in the wedding? It would be so suitable, 
because we are almost exactly the same size,’ urged Pat. 

I said we'd see about all that when the war was over. We 
went into the living room and I brought out a box of stuffed 
figs Mother had sent us, for them to nibble on. Cousin Emmie 
obligingly agreed to help the girls finish a crossword puzzle 
and I escaped upstairs to write to Harry. 

It was a long letter because I wanted to make him understand 
how I felt when I knew he was saie, and what I thought of his 
medal, and how much | wanted to sce it and him. Then I told 
him all the home-town news | could think of. Finally I got 
around to the farm. 

"The hey 1 tn the loft and corn is in the crib’ I wrote, 
“And behind those two simple statements there is plenty of 
prayer and perspiration. Never again will I take for grant- 
ed anything so valuable as corn meal. If I ever raise a 





“PAT CAME HAIR CURLERS’ 


OUT IN 


said. 


statue, it will be to a farmer. A lot of people make a living, 

but he’s the man who really earns one. We still have the 

tobacco crop to strip and get to market.’ 

Pat and Janie were shouting to me to come on downstairs and 
help them think of a four-letter word meaning a Chinese burial 
custom, so I brought my letter to a close. 

Sunday I recuperated from the Deadly Dozen, but early Mon- 
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day morning I went down to the tobacco barn to look the situa- 
tion over and try to decide what to do. The day was very warm 
and dry for the time of year, and the barn was filled with the 
strong smell of drying tobacco leaves. Over my head, clear to 
the roof, the stalks of tobacco hung on their sticks. The color 
of the leaves, so far as I could judge, was pretty good. The crop 
ought to bring a nice sum of money, if I could only get it stripped 
and hauled to market. I knew I couldn't trust the Deadly Dozen 
on that job; they would grind the tender leaves into snuff with 
their rough methods. 

I walked across the pasture, carefully avoiding the bull, and 
came to the Myers place. I found Mrs. Myers busy at her wash- 
ing—she’s the kind who takes great pride in hanging out her 
washing on the line early Monday morning. But she took time 
out to talk to me, with her strong hands resting on her broad hips 
and a smile on her nice, motherly face. 

“Ed says you are doing real well, running the farm, consider- 
ing what all you've had to go against,” she told me. “How is 
your father? How long is he going to stay in Florida?” 

“IT don't know,” I answered. “‘At first we thought he wouid 
be home in a month, but now it's over two months. Mother said 
in her last letter that he is getting stronger now. She can see a 
real improvement.’ 

“That's good,” said Mrs. Myers, and I knew she was really 
glad. “Yonder comes Ed! The poor man is run to death and 
he’s not so young as he used to be.” She sighed and, plunging 
her arms into the suds, began scrubbing something on the board 
as if she was trying to wash away her troubles. 

Mr. Myers came up and stood watching us. The wrinkles 
around his eyes deepened and the eyes themselves twinkled. 
“Vat is it now, den?” he asked me. ‘Vat is vorrying you to 
day a. 

“The tobacco, Mr. Myers,” I said. “I know it’s high time to 
be getting it stripped.” 

“You will chust have to vait for der rains, child,” he said. 
“Der air has to be moist to soften up der leaves. Den you can 
strip it, not till den.” 

I looked up at the sky. It was cloudless. I mean if we had 
been standing on the Sahara Desert, rain would not have looked 
more unlikely. 

“Oh dear!” I sighed. “Either we are desperately wanting it to 
be dry, or desperately wanting it to rain-—and it always does just 
the opposite.” 

“That's the farmer’s lot,’’ said Mrs. Myers. 

The weather stayed dry and unseasonably warm for the next 
ten days. And every day brought nearer the opening of the to- 
bacco market. 

“All the king's horses and all the king’s men can’t make it 
rain,” I said to Tommy one morning, “but I think we can get the 
fall plowing done and sow the winter wheat. Mr. Myers says 
it's better to go ahead and sow it in the dust than to wait any 
longer. If it rains only a little and it sprouts, it will die, of 
course. But if we get a real rain, it will go right to growing.” 

Tommy nodded. After school and on Saturday he ran the 
tractor and disced and harrowed the land. I came behind him 
with the drill and together we got the wheat planted. 

Meantime I was working on the problem of how to get the to- 
bacco ready for market, if ever the rains came. Aunt Susan had 
returned from her sister's, to my great relief-—and gingerly I ap- 
proached her on the subject of stripping it for me. She opened 
her two big hands and a slow smile spread over her face. 

“Dese heah hands is done strip plenty ‘er burley in dey time,” 
she said. “But dey ts gittin’ mighty ole and clumsy now.”’ 

“TIl bet they could strip it just as well as ever, though,” I said. 
“Please, Aunt Susan! I'll pay you whatever the top price for 
stripping is this year. I'll find out.” 

“Ef'n I do, who gwinter do de cookin’, not to name de washin’ 
an’ ironin’?”” she demanded. “When I strips tobaccy, I strips 
hit, an’ don't lemme be bothered wit’ nuthin’ else.” 

I braced myself and took the plunge. “We'll send all the 
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Lucy Ellen Downing, daughter of a Tennessee farmer, starting 

r sophomore year at colle Le, feels an urge to do something to 
help her country at war. This ambition is stimulated by the fact 

at her best friend. Fanny Oliver, is taking training to be an 
Army nurse; her older brother, Pete, is in the Army Air Corps: 
and Harry Lee, to whom she is practically engaged, is a lienten- 
wit serving in the South Pacifu 

Lucy Ellen’s opportunity to serve her country—and her famil) 

well—is not long in coming. Her father, who has had pneu 
monia, is ordered by the doctor to convalesce in Florida and he 
mother goes with him to care for him. Lucy Ellen. who has al- 
ways been a social butterfly, offers to come home from college 

id run the huge Downing farm in her parents absence. Her 
luther is forced to accept her offer, since labor is unobtainable in 

it region. 

With many misgivings, gay and pretty Lucy Ellen undertakes 

job. For outside work she has only Jim, a hired man, far 

ym reliable; for housework, old Aunt Susan, the colored cook 
ind for help after school. her young brother and sister, Tommy 
md Pat. 

As soon as Mr. Downing has gone out of the door, trouble 

mes in. Jim announces that he must go to town to have an 
whing tooth pulled—and he doesn't come back. Lucy Ellen is 


clothes to the laundry, Aunt Su- 
san,’ I said. “And I will do the 
cooking. Pat will help me with 


Ilustrated bj 
MEG WOHLBERG 


the dishes. You won't have any- ‘| 

thing else to do, on the days 

when you are stripping. If | 

knew how, I'd help you strip it 
Aunt Susan tossed her head ir WAS A WONDER- 


with a complacent air, “When FUL FEELING AFTER 
i won po ape, she told me, “1 VERE Sacer & 
had done won a strippin’ con ee Fen ee 
test. 

When I waked, the next morn 
ing, it was raining, a blessed, 
steady downpour. It rained all 
that day and the next. In the 
barn the tobacco hung limp and 


damp, every leaf heavy with mots- (en 





ture. Aunt Susan began her =a é 
stripping with vim. I managed | s 
the kitchen the best I could, with i 
Pat to help me. 

When Aunt Susan came in a” er 
the second evening, her hands . NY 
were aching and by morning they ‘ 
were swollen and stiff with arth \ , 
ritis. When I went to the kitchen A 


to start breakfast, she was there 
thead of me, with the fire going 
ind her hands soaking in a pan 
of hot water 
Aunt Susan,” I said yust 
give it up. You can't do it if it 
its your hands so bad 


She rolled her eyes at me an / 
) i 
erily, “I'm gwine do it, dough Fa 
said. “Ain't no fancy-nam« 


heumatism gwine stop me neith 


r 





As soon as breakfast was over, 
he set off to the tobacco 
barn. I (Continued on page 39) 
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in despair. The stock must be fed, the cows must be milked, and 
the hay is ready to cut. Pat and Tommy prove to be unexpectedly 
efficient helpers and, under Pat's supervision, Lucy Ellen learns 
to milk. She also drives the mower and cuts the hay, while 
Tommy follows with the mules hitched to the hayrake. The 
crop is worth a thousand dollars—-and after breaking a blade of 
the mower and worrying over a shower which threatens to ruin 
the hay. Lucy Ellen persuades a neighbor, Mr. Myers, to bale 
and sell it Jor her when it is dry. And then comes the corn 
crop—and who is to gather it? The three Downings go to work 
with a will, but the task is too big for them. Tommy suggests 
that his gang” at school, the Deadly Dozen, might like to earn 
rome extra money gathering the corn. While Lucy Ellen is de 
hating this move, she is called to the telephone in the middle of 
the night. It is Harry Lee's father—a telegram from the War 
Department reports Harry “missing in action.” Lucy Ellen is 
heartbroken, but she agrees with Mr. Lee that she must carry 

with the farm. She decides to hire the Deadly Dozen. They 
eal the Downing: almost out of house and home and greatly 
upset Aunt Susan with their u ild ways—but the) get the corn 
vathered and stoved in the crib! And then comes a letter from 
Harry in the hospital where he has been taken, after being 


wounded in action, 
















































Right: THESE WING SCOUTS 
WATCHED A DEMONSTRATION OF 
HOW AIRPLANE SOUND EFFECTS 
ARE MADE ON THE AIR. HAP 
HARRIGAN, LEFT, LOOKED ON 


Below: EDUCATIONAL 
TOR JERRY WALKER 
VIEWED TWO GIKL SCOUTS ON 
THE SCHOOL TIME BROADCAST 
HEARD BY NEARLY A MILLION 
ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL PUPILS. THEIR TOPIC 
WAS WHAT GIRL SCOUTS AREF 
DOING TO HELP WIN THE WAR 


DIREC- 
INTER- 


FENJOYMENT of dramatics of one sort or 


another has always been a vital part of the 
lives of peoples from primitive savage to mod- 
ern sophisticate, from wee toddler imitating 
her elders to great-grandmother enjoying a 
radio play from her armchair, or appreciating 
a literary feast of Shakespeare. Primitive man 
dramatized his religion, his joy at the coming 
of spring, his sadness at the death of his be- 
loved. Cultivated has built movie and 
radio palaces, theaters, and opera houses to 
depict for our entertainment tales and music 
both comic and tragic, to make us laugh and 
dance, to make us dream, to inspire us to plan 
for better lives in an untroubled world. 

Girl Scouts, the country over, realize the 
importance of dramatics in the Girl Scout 
scene, and send us reports covering activities 
that range from pantomime to pageant, from 
charade to radio broadcasting. In radio lies a 
world undreamed of just twenty-five 
years ago—-a world tuned to our everyday 
life, a world of sound effects, and 
music. Some communities offer their radio fa- 
cilities to the Girl Scouts for regular weekly 
programs. Where there is expert 
radio consultants, many of these radio adven- 
tures assume an almost professional aspect. The 
titles of scripts and broadcast programs speak 
eloquently for themselves: | Want To Help, 
Garden Patriotism, Community Service, Hik- 
ing and Food Planning, Building for Tomor- 
row, Of Course Girl Scouts Still Cook Out, 
The Road to Good Nutrition, Girl Scout Laws 
and Promise Make Good New Year's Resolu- 
tions, On My Honor 1 Will Be a Better Citi- 
zen. 

With the Boy Scouts, the girls take part in 
radio spelling bees. They challenge their fa- 


man 


short 


words, 


access to 


thers to a battle of wits in 
Girl Scout Ouiz 
Girl Scout Commentators 


give Girl Scout news. On ra- 


programs. 


dio hike programs they tell 
where to go, 
what to take. 
On The Air sing Negro 
spirituals, rounds, and folk 
songs, give five minute talks 
on Scouting. They report on 
camp activities, and discuss 
International Friendship. In 
weekly broadcasts, different Girl Scout troops 
inform about their many 
projects and tell what they are doing to help 
win the war. One troop interested in radio 
dramatics calls its program Broadway. (Look 
for the double page of Girl Scout radio pic- 
tures in the July AMERICAN GIRL.) 

“But,” you say, “that isn’t for us. We have 
no local radio station.”” Or, “We have a sta- 
tion all right, but it isn’t available to Girl 
Scouts."’ However, that need not shut out the 
possibility of working on radio projects, for 
there are many approaches to radio besides 
that of actual broadcasting. Mock broadcasts 
are as much fun as the real thing. Radio work- 
shops carry on a series of studies and activities 
that are interesting in themselves and equally 
applicable to mock or real broadcasting, as 
well as contributing to greater appreciation of 
what the radio has to offer us. Here are a 
few suggestions for your radio workshop: 

A basic handbook would be helpful unless 
a radio expert could be called in for consulta- 
tion. (Handbook of Broadcasting by Waldo 
Abbott—McGraw Hill Book Co., N.Y., $3.50 

is a good one, 
station or library. ) 

How does a stage play differ from a radio 
play? ‘Change the script of a stage play to 
that of a radio play. How do sound effects 
replace movement in drama? Learn how some 


what to. see, 
Girl Scouts 


radio — listeners 


or consult your local radio 


sound effects are made, such as a squeaking 
door, rain or wind, a galloping horse, run- 
ning feet, a voice over a telephone. You might 
learn some specific techniques, ‘oo, such as 
signals for “‘stretch it out” (go more slowly 
to take up time); “speed up”; “just right’ 
(timing accurate); “time almost gone.” Do 
you know how to use a stop watch? 


GIRL 
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Girl Scout National Staff 


Voice control and diction are very impor- 
tant in radio, or any other kind of dramatics. 
Perhaps you could have some records made 
of your voice, then try to improve any faults 
in your speech and diction. The Expression 
Company Publishers (16 Harcourt Street, 
Boston 16, Massachusetts) have good free bib- 
liographies titled, Texts for Speech Improve- 
ment, Speech Therapy, and Choral Speaking. 

Now try out in a mock broadcast your radio 
play, sound effects, radio signals, improved 
speech, and ability to handle yourself in front 
of a microphone. Perhaps you will now be 
expert enough for a real broadcast. If you are 
fortunate enough to be given some time on 
the air by your local station, be sure that your 
contribution represents your best effort as 
compensation to the station for allotting you 
radio time. 

Many an excellent radio project can be 
carried on from your armchair. A Listening 
Club might take up such program ideas as 
learning <o distinguish propaganda from fact, 
making lists of various kinds of programs and 
grading them. You might catalog programs 
on gardening, news, plays, symphony oiches- 
tras, etc. And you might list programs that 
are interesting from the standpoint of home- 
making, or international friendship. 

Let us tell you about some excellent free 
materials around which you could build radio 
projects. First of all, did you know we have 
a Girl Scout Radto Script Catalog? (Write 
to Radio Department, Public Relations Di- 
Girl Scouts.) Written simply, these 
radio plays can also be used for real or mock 
broadcasts, and 


vision, 


as patterns for writing your 
own scripts. Up to ten copies of these plays 
will be sent free, on request. The scripts cover 
many Girl Scout interests—health and safety, 
service, holidays, international friendship, etc. 

The Blue Network Service (The Blue Net- 
work, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N.Y.) has pamphlets with such alluring titles 
as: Radio Acting as a Profession, Let's Write 
It for Radio, Sound Effects, Those Programs 
You Hear on the Radio. The National Broad- 
casting Co. (R.C.A. Building, Radio City, 
New York 20, N.Y.) offers free pamphlets 
such as: Radio and Stage Acting Compared, 
So You Think You Should Try Radio, Radio 
How They Started and How They 


Programs- 





e) COUTS — On the Air and Off 


Grew, Women in Radio. N.B.C. also has 
some good bibliographies such as Quiz Ma- 
terial, Community Singing, Drama Collec- 
tions, Radio Writing. Another free book you 
will enjoy is Working for Radio, delightfully 
written by Bing Crosby, Cecil B. DeMille, Ed- 
ward G. Robinson, and others. (National As- 
sociation of Broadcasting, 1760 N St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C.) 

Adaptations of children’s books for radio 
may be secured from Gloria Chandler, Asso- 
ciation of Junior Leagues of America, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 

However, your dramatic activities need not 
be confined to radio. The field is limitless. 
Each phase and kind of dramatics has its own 
techniques and skills. Some take years to 
learn. But every one of you, through your 


SCOUTS OF 
ONSTRATE 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO, DEM- 
THEIR PUPPETS AT CAMP 


dramatic adventures, can learn such things as 
poise, grace, expressive movements, body and 
voice control. You can experience the joy of 
creative expression and the discipline of work- 
ing with others. What you do in your world 
of make-believe, of course, will depend on 
such things as the interests of the group and 
the leader, and resources available in yout 
community. Your dramatics may be simple 
games, or elaborate pageants staged by several 
troops. They will be a part of your summer 
out of doors, as well as your long winter eve- 
nings indoors. Choral readings can be equally 
effective around the campfire or before the fire- 
place, in your ceremonies, and in shadow- 
graphs. Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
was enchantingly pantomimed by an interme- 
diate troop one summer evening, while an in- 
visible group gave a choral reading to inter- 
pret the performance. An eerie effect was 
created by flashlights to indicate the storm 
scene, and the little dwarfs in black cover-all 
garments and peaked caps, carrying candles, 
were most effective. 

Another troop acted out the story of Launce- 
lot and Elaine on the lake at sunset, while the 


audience at the waterside listened to a choral 
reading. Legends of nature make very effective 
choral readings. Most likely you can find edi- 
tions of choral readings in your local library, 
or send for Anthology of Choral Readings 
(Catalog 23-466, 35 cents.) 

Try these exercises in pantomime at your 
next party, or troop meeting. Pick up an ob- 
ject. Show by the way you handle it, what it 
is. See if the troop can guess. Or let a person 
walk through the room, showing by the way 
she walks what kind of place it is—desert, 
snowy street, dark corridor. 

Read a pretend letter. See if 
the girls can tell what news 
the letter contains. Other par- 
lor dramatics might include 
reading the parts in plays. Are 
you interpreting the parts so 
that the old man speaks like 


Right: FOLK DANCING IS 
A BIG PART OF THE FUN 
OF SCOUTING FOR THESE 
GIRLS OF NIAGARA FALLS 


Below: A BEAUTIFULLY 
COSTUMED POLISH WED- 
DING DANCE PUT -ON BY 
PENNSYLVANIA SCOUTS 


an old man and the little girl talks like a little 
girl, or do they both sound alike ? 

An operetta for puppets, The Princess 
Makes a Wish, was written and produced at 
Christmas by Girl Scout Troop 3-139 in New 
York. They invited neighborhood children to 
attend the performance, after they 
played games and served chocolate and cakes. 
It was such a delightful affair that eight girls 
joined the troop just to have a chance to par- 
ticipate in dramatics! When last heard from, 
they were busily writing a mystery thriller. 

These girls made their own puppets and 
dressed them from materials in their scrap 
box—bits of silk, yarn, ribbons, and flowers. 
They borrowed the puppet stage from the local 
library. The songs, which they made up and 
set to music, were sung by the troop chorus. 
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There are many kinds of puppets and 
marionettes—paper bag, clothespin, potato, 
papier stocking, and How 
many kinds can you make? 

Music and dancing can hardly be separated 
from dramatics—so great a rdle do they play. 
You can combine them in your International 
Friendship programs and in your neighbor- 
hood festivals. “Let's See the World,” or 
“Let's Travel to Brazil” programs can bring in 
music, songs, dancing, dramatics, and craftsa 
Of course vou are working away at that inter 
national play project. If you aren't, ask your 
leader about it—the details are in the April 
Leader. 

Make use of those special talents in Arts 
and Crafts, too. Paint your scenic effects, make 
your costumes and stage properties. See how 


maché, wood, 


little you need to spend if you utilize boxes, 


wrapping paper, paints, charcoal, and scraps 
of materials, Anyone can go out and buy 
but it’s the clever girl who can make 
artistic things at almost no cost! 


things 


Informal dramatics can be carried on at 
picnics and parties. You can play at being 
Gypsies, or the wandering shipwrecked crew 
of Ulysses. You can dramatize scenes from 
your favorite book, poem. Ideas? 
You can think of dozens. And then, of course, 
try them out. 

When you do not write your own plays, but 
want ready-made ones, do you know where to 
find them? Do you look in your public and 
school libraries, and consult dramatics teach 
ers? We are giving a list of sources of drama- 
tic helps in the June Leader, which we hope 
will be of help to your leaders and therefore 
to you, One of the most valuable helps for in- 
formal dramatics is Let's Give A Play (Cat. 
23-419, 25c.) Plays Magazine (8 Arlington 
Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts, $3.00 pet 
year) is a good troop investment, for it pub 
lishes plays each month for all occasions and 


song, Or 


all ages. 

Whether your dramatic performances be 
given under the stars, on the waterfront, in 
the school auditorium, or before the micro 
phone, whether they enliven a party or pre 
sent to the community the Girl Scout service 
program—they should help you toward great 
control, and You 
should experience the joy of creative expres 
sion. But most of all, you should discover that 
whether you play the rdle of property girl, 
prompter, mistress of robes, playwright, or 
star, your contribution is important. It's the 
sharing and working together that makes the 
final product what it ts 


er poise, self-confidence. 





Photograph by Harris and Ewing, Washington, D.C. 


WASHINGTON, D. Gx SCOUTS 
SORTING THE MAMMOTH COL- 
LECTION OF PAPER CLIPPINGS 
ON THE SIXTH WAR LOAN, SENT 
FROM ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


GIRL SCOUTS OF HONOLULU, HAWAII, WERI AMONG 
THE MANY WHO CLIPPED NEWS ITEMS CONCERNING 
THE SIXTH WAR LOAN, SENDING THEM 10 WASHING 
TON FOR THE TREASURY S WAR FINANCE DIVISION 


700 ANY OO C8 Yen 20) <6 <4 


Below: WAR STAMP COR- 
SAGES WERE MADE AND 
SOLD BY GIRI SCOUTS 
ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 
THESE ART SCOUTS or 
TROOP 2, MCCALL, IDAHO 


GIRL SCOUTS OF NEW YORK CITY DOING THEIR SHARE OF 
CLIPPING hil NOTICES O1 THI SINTHE WAR LOAN THIS 
mSEUL THAT 
THI TREASURY S WAR FINANCE DIVISION HLAS REQU FSTED 


THEM 10 CEIP FOR PHil CURRFENI SIVENTH WAR LOAN 


WORK OF THE GIRI SCOUTS WAS SO SUC 





Below: TWO GIRL SCOUTS OF RICHMOND, 
VIRGINIA, WHO PERSONIFY GIRL SCOUTS 
EVERYWHERE BY BUYING WAR STAMPS TO 
CONTRIBUTE TO AMERICA'S WAR’ EFFORT 


Below: ALL ACROSS THE COUNTRY, GIRL 
SCOUTS HAVE BFEN SELLING WAR STAMPS, 
THESE SCOUTS OF TROOP 1 IN APPLETON, 
WISCONSIN, FOUND A WILLING CUSTOMER 
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AT A WAR BOND THEATER PARTY, 
BETTE DAVIS, 4 FORMER SCOUT, 
THANKED THE SCOUTS OF MUSKO 
GEE, OKLAHOMA, FOR HELPING TO 
LAUNCH A VICTORY FUND DRIVE, 
RECEIVING FLOWERS SHI SAID, 
YOU GIRLS DID IT YOURSELVES’ 


\ SMALL GIRL SCOUT OF ROANOKI VIRGINIA, 
TRIUMPHIANTLY LICKS A WAR STAMP TO STICK 
INTO HER KAPIDLY FILLING WAR STAMP BOOK 











Here’s what 
tanks say 
in battle 













TankMen see out through narrow 
slits or peep-holes. They depend on 
good communications between tanks 
for their eyes and ears—to help pro- 
tect ‘each other, and to fight the 
enemy as a team. The multi-channel 
tank radios they use were designed 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


T PERSONAL STATIONERY 








Your Name & Address Elegantly 
Printed on 40 Sheets Whippet Bond & 
20 Matching Envelopes +++ only ++ 


We will elegantly print anyone's 
name and address, business or per- 
sonal style, on 40 sheets of crisp, 
new Whippet Bond Stationery 
(made by Hammermill), and on 20 

tehi envelop all for only 
25c! Or, if you send $1.00 for four 
sets we'll include one extra set 
FREE of any extra charge—or 5 
setein all postpaid! Same name, or 
as many as 5 different names on sta- 
tionery. Money-Back Guaran- 
tee. Supply limited. Order Now! 
WESTERN STATIONERY CO. 
Dept. 139F, Topeka, Kansas 
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Parts of actual radio conversa- 
tions between tanks recorded 
during the recapture of Guam: 


“All Tanks. Move out. Red Two 
and Red Three, you are too close. 
Green Four, not so fast. Guide is 
right. Open out and keep an eye 
on the infantry behind you.” 


“Red One from Green Four. I’m 
moving out left to take a pillbox. 
All right to fire?” 





“Green Four. Don’t fire. The 
Fourth Marines are over there 
somewhere. Run up and turn 
around on the box to crush it.” 


“Wilco.” 








by Bell Telephone Laboratories’ 
scientists in co-operation with the 
Signal Corps, and were built by 
Western Electric workers. This is 
another example of the many ways 
Bell System research and manufac- 


turing is helping our armed forces. 








“Want to be a@ 


PMG? 


Says Penny 


Well, first, have a clean 
skin. Every day wash off 
pore-clogging grime with fluffy, luxu- 
riant lather of mild Resinol Soap. Then, 
if you have any “hickies,’’ smooth on 
soothing Resinol to relieve itchy smart- 
ing, and so help to heal them. 
Remember! The girl with a lovely skin wins! 
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FLYING SQUIRRELS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18 








this dim light, soft beige-gray, and their ears 
look like petals, delicately furred on the out- 
side. The wing folds look like a furry cape— 
they come down over the front legs to the tiny 
wrists as if a shawl were gathered there. 

I've just let them out for another scamper. 
Whether spread out her legs and leaped to 
the floor, fluttering. It was not really a glide, 
but it was a first attempt at one. 

She fluttered again just now, coming down 
from a chair back. It was not a jump—she 
was really trying to fly. The folds of the wing 
flaps stretch tight as she spreads out her feet; 
she is her own little magic carpet. 

But I've never heard that grown squirrels 
flutter as they glide. This must be an effort 
at keeping her balance, just as a person wob- 
bles when he learns to ride a bicycle 

Feather hasn't shown any such tendency yet. 
He just jumps. The two babies have romped 
together today; now at last they have become 
playmates 

Whether has just made an attempt to fly 
from the dresser top. She really spread out 
flat as she fluttered in the air, but she landed 
with a thud. I suppose it wasn't high enough 
to let her parachute, but it was a brave try. 
She hid in the desk drawer, and when Lee 
lifted her out she made a new sound, a hiss 
of protest, different from the liquid chirp or 
the wheezy squeak. 

July third 

Feather is very ardent now, but Whether 
pays little attention. If he becomes too rough, 
she goes into her box, but she comes out 
again immediately—and if he pays more at 
tention to a walnut than to herself she brushes 
by and starts him chasing after her again. 

Yesterday he had evidently tired of her 
careless grooming, for he washed her face and 
combed her fur with his tiny claws. He was 
not too gentle and I was afraid he might put 
her eye out, but she survived intact. 

Tonight they had a hilarious time on the 
window draperies which were pulled together 
window. Full of mischief, they 
scampered up and down. We could not see 
them, for they stayed on the side next the 
window, but the curtains seemed possessed 
by gusts of wind and there was a pattering 
sound as if rainstorms were racing up and 
down instead of little beasts. At one time they 
met on the curtain pole and touched noses, as 
if they kissed in passing. 


across the 


Feather came down to visit me, and sud 
denly jumped from my outstretched arm up 
into my face. I have more scratches. He'll 
have to stop this, or some day he'll be down 
my throat! 

Whether is quite a girl. She has discovered 
a fierce desire for freedom. When the squirrels 
are put back into the cage, Feather does not 
mind a bit, but it takes a long time for 
Whether to quiet down. She tries over and 
over again to get out, Even Feather’s impet- 
uous attentions do not take her mind off 
escape. 

July fourth 

We have the squirrels an extra day or so 
because of the Fourth of July, but tomorrow 
they go to Breck’s country home and will be 
set free. If you wait too long after a bird or 
animal reaches the age when it would natural- 























your future! 








Pivedreds of successful men and women 
once made a decision that jow can make 
today. While still in their teens, they de- 
cided to learn to type. 

Typing 7s a sort of “open sesame.” Not 
only to more efficient school work now... 
to business positions later, but to such 





exciting professions as author, foreiga 
correspondent, court reporter. That's the 
wonderful thing about typing . . . it leads 





wherever you want to go, puts skill in your 

y fingers that will be useful all your life. 

:. 

e There’s no better machine to learn to 

d type on than a smooth-writing, well-made 

2 ) 

d Corona portable. There will be no new ones 

. for awhile, so borrow or rent one. And get 

= started now. You'll wonder how you ever 

1 got along without typing. 
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WHEN VOU NEED A KNIFE - JUNE, 1949 


“ . - . ly leave the nest to take care of itself, it loses 

VOULL DO BETTER WITH l-ACTO! the instinct which tells it what to do. So I 
a & ad. Ps « am glad Feather and Whether will soon have 

their liberty, though we will miss them. 

When we opened their door tonight, 
Whether rushed across the floor and up the 
curtain. Then she hid back of the window 
glass, where she clung to the dark, ivy-gar- 
landed screen. Feather dashed about the room 
like a leaf blown by the wind and played 
around Lee and me just as usual. But Wheth 
er remained dreamily aloof, silhouetted against 
the night. 

Finally we caught Feather and put him 
back in the cage. Here he suddenly seemed 
possessed with fear lest Whether was lost to 
him. Never before had he minded going back, 
but tonight he ran about frantically, his whisk 
crs trembling, and gazed desperately through 












Ist Choice of Hobbycrafters 3 aluminum hondle styles 


Because it’s Sharper- 
Easier to Use 





Hobbycrafters everywhere are whooping 
it up for X-acto—the knife that’s keen 
as a surgeon's scalpel, easy to use as a 
pencil 

Made of finest surgical steel, specially 
tempered, precision-ground, X-acto cuts 
effortlessly through wood, rubber,-even 
ivory. The bulldog-grip safety handle 
holds the blade tight, so it can't fold 
under; gives your hand greater skill and 
cutting control. Scientifically shaped 





8 removable. 
interchangeable blade shopes a 


blades get in and around the smatlest 


é ! Pris the wire. Then he threw himself against the 
ye ee phn no hobby den, Va glass Over and Over again All the intense 
should be without this tough and ready ve Gb energy which makes him leap and play was 
wonder-knife. Get an X-acto and cut yy concentrated in the one effort to escape. 


urself in on a lot more fun begin- e 
yourse ona wre & It was strange, for it was so unlike his 

















ning today! X-acto Tools, Too! , 
Change Blade in Just 5 Seconds former contentment. We were afraid he would 
tetas ~ injure himself before we caught Whether and 
THE KNIFE OF A X-acto Hand Drill & Pin Vise 7s brought her home. Then he became his usual 
X-acto Hobbyverafter’s Saw (notshown) 1.25 5 2 ‘ - 
MYRIAD USES aceite Ghleeer. aediinedie. 20 playful self, though Whether tried for a long 
No matter what your hobby is, you'll -— - 4 tine to escape. At last, however, they cuddled 





turn out a slicker job with X-acto. For 











- in the chalk box together, with their tails 
instance, here are just a few uses: A twist, a twirl, and the dull blade’s Az curled across their eves. 
out, the new, sharp blade’s in | I 1 z 
Modelmakers X-acto’s always sharp, always ready, a . , hy vidently it is time for _tre ctops and stars 
<a oo with the perfect knife-and-blade d I rejoice that they will be free to run on leafy 
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se tang Sm am auth sae abt Lh cate it branches tomorrow night. 
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: ad stonci &TOOLS tire a refresher course with Bushy's wheezy 
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At better hardware, hobby, and gift shoos—or if not available write dir P 
X-acto Crescent Products Co. Ine., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16 nN. y mounted and waited for him but the whole 
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RIDE WITH YOUR CROWD ON A SHELB 
















LOOK TO THE 


This is our mark... 


WILSON TODAY 


LEADER 





FOR PROGRESS 


Serving the boys in our armed forces 


WuHen you see the famous Wilson trade 
mark on a piece of sports equipment it 
signifies that that equipment has been 
approved by our designers, our crafts- 
men and our advisory board. 

It is like the Wilson signature on an 
agreement—like the Government's sig- 
nature on a bond—a mark of assurance 
in which you may have complete faith. 

You will find it difficult to buy new 
Wilson golf clubs and balls or other 
sports equipment today, because the 
Armed Forces have first call upon 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co.,and Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, New York and other leading cities 






IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Wilson facilities and production. 

The new equipment you might have 
had is contributing to the physical fit- 
ness of our boys in training camps, con- 
valescent hospitals and rehabilitation 
centers—and to civilian physical fitness 
which is in line with Government rec- 
ommendations. 

But with the coming of peace you 
will find the Wilson mark on many 
new advancements in sports equip- 
ment—perfected by our creative staff 
during the past three years of war. 
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ON JAPAN'S DOORSTEP 

Ninety-two years ago, an American Naval 
officer and his men paid a visit which stands 
out, in history's perspective, as a_ startling 
event. The officer was Commodore Matthew 
Perry; the date of his visit was May 26, 1853; 
the scene of his call was Naha Harbor. Naha 
was—and_ still is—the capital of Okinawa, 
largest island of the Ryukyu group. 

On that long-ago occasion, Commodore 
Perry's squadron was on its way north on a 
trip destined to open up Japan to the outside 
world. (Lots of people wish, now, that Japan 
had stayed shut!) Okinawa Island, almost 
seven thousand miles from = the American 
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mainland, was the first port of call in’ the 






waters near Nippon 

The Commodore and his men admired 
Okinawa's scenery. They liked its natives 
The records of their trip show they found 
Okinawa “green and exceedingly beautiful 

. diversihed with groves and fields of the 
freshest verdure.”’ 

The natives, according to the expedition’s 
written reports, were friendly, courteous, fond 
of ceremony. They bowed low when some 
of Perry's men ran up an American flag neat 
the coast of southern Okinawa 

More than nine decades after the Commo 
dore’s sailors lowered the flag and went on 
their way, Americans were again raising the 
Stars and Stripes on Okinawa—this time or 
conquered sections of it. No friendly native 
had welcomed the Yanks. Instead, on a de 
fense line north of Naha, Japs had put up 
the bitterest kind of fight from pillboxes and 
interconnected caves. For Okinawa, only 
three hundred and twenty-fve miles from 
Japan’s mainland, could, if taken, be a stra 
tegic hopping-off point for Yank attacks 
and the Yanks had proved themselves very, 
very good at hopping off 

A great many things had happened be 
tween Perry's visit and the huge, mechanized 
inrush of the Yanks. The most. significant 
thing was that the Japs had taken over the 
Ryukyu archipelago, lock, stock, and barrel. 
The seven-hundred-mile-long chain of is- 
lands—all fifty-five of them—had previously 
been controlled by China for hundreds of 


STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 


years, China had governed the islanders in a 
casual, kindly way--a vague way which had 
allowed a good deal of independence. 

After the Japs gained control, they kept 
turning alert and interested eyes on the peo- 
ple they were ruling. The Ryukyuans, it ap- 
peared, were a mixed race. In them, aborig- 
inal, Chinese, and Japanese strains had min- 
gled. They were illiterate, rather plodding. 
Most of them were poverty-stricken. Above 
all they were polite. Their watchword was 
“propriety 

Fully half of them—several hundred thou- 
sand—lived on Okinawa, sixty miles long 
and very narrow. Okinawa means “Rope— 
off in the Sea,” and, on maps, the island does 
look like a bit of frayed rope 

The mainstay of the Okinawans’ diet was 
sweet potatoes; their chief commercial crop 
was sugar. After pressing the juice from the 
cane with big stone rollers, they evaporated 
it in picturesque sheds like those shown in 
the sketch 

Newspaper men who went ashore on Oki- 
nawa with the American invasion forces have 
sent back dispatches which show that the 
Okinawans haven't changed much since the 
carly days of the Jap occupation. They 
haven't been given a chance to better them- 
selves. Like all the people of the Ryukyus, 
they were exploited by the mainland Japs, 
treated as “second-class” citizens. 

How will they be governed after the Yanks 
have booted the Nips out? Some students of 
the question say, “Let China take over again.” 
Others declare, “The Ryukyuans should be 
governed by an international commission 

However the question may be settled, one 
thing seems certain. The Ryukyuans on Ja- 
pan's doorstep will enjoy more freedom than 
they've known for a long. long time 


A QUEEN WITH NO QUEENLY AIRS 

There ts an old proverb, “God created the 
world, but the Dutch made Holland 

The Dutch did make Holland, but only 
with the help of God for it was one of the 
most difficult tasks man ever undertook 
wrestitg land from the sea with a system of 
dykes. The Nazis have largely ammade Hol- 
land by destroying parts of these dykes. Sea 
water has poured over the land, depositing 
alt, so destructive to growing things 

The Dutch have the courage and the in- 
dustry to remake what was destroyed. They 
have already begun in those parts of Holland 
now freed. But one possession of the Dutch 
needs no remaking—their great Queen Wil 
helmina, 

She went back among them after five long 





years in cxile—a woman sixty-four years old, 
who has made a nine days’ trip through the 
liberated areas, sometimes traveling in Allied 
amphibious “ducks” over fields the Nazis had 
flooded. 

The tiny Dutch village of Eede was the 
point at which she re-entered her country. 
The town crier announced her arrival, hail- 
ing her as “Mother of the Land.” The vil- 
lagers, dressed in native costumes and wood- 
en shoes, entertained her with folk dances. 
Then they told her of the cruel trials they 
had lived through. She wept with them. 
Silently they prayed together. 

There was little in her appearance to in 
dicate that she was not one of them. She 
wore a cloth suit, datcless in cut, a close hat, 
shoes with low heels, a neckpiece of red fox 
Nothing there to hint that she is, today, the 
richest monarch living. 

When she was in London, the small hous 
she occupicd in Eaton Square gave no sign 
that it was the temporary home of a quecn 
It even lacked an air-raid shelter. When the 
bombs came, Her Majesty crouched under the 
stairway. Only after the house had more 
than once barely escaped destruction could 
she be persuaded to move to the country. 

But whether in the city or in the country, 
the Queen worked hard on affairs of state 
with her ministers who had also fled Hol 
land. When her Prime Minister seemed 
hopeless about the outcome of the war, sh« 
dismissed him To his successor she re 
marked, “Let us forget that I am the Queen 





and you are my minister. We will just talk 
this over as one person to another 

As one person to another’ might almost 
be considered Queen Wilhelmina’s slogan 
she is so full of human understanding. 

However, she was bred to royal formalities 
and so, when on her visit to America she met 
in the White House a gay lack of awed 
deference, it surprised her. She did not het 
self relax into informality, but she made it 
clear that she liked it. And after her return 
to England her references to the United 
States and to Canada showed that both coun- 
tries had left with the Dutch Queen many 
happy new memories, 
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MOVED and SECONDED 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26 








This last utterance left Lofty so winded 

it he pedaled feebly, his knees flying up- 

ird at each stroke. Nevertheless, he passed 
Margie in a burst of bravado. There was really 
road at all here, only a foot track that 
vound along the verge of the cliff. The bi- 
ycles were strung out single file—Bushy and 
Jem ahead. Lofty’s eyes were fixed enviously 
the tandem, which he would fain have 
renched out from under its riders, and he 
humped sulkily and unchivalrously along the 
path, leaving Margie to ride on th¢ short grass. 

Look at Jem now,” he muttered. “Some 

nd of lighthearted cowboy gestures—or a 
form of submarine communications, maybe?” 

His acid witticisms were lost upon Margie, 
who had dismounted and was wheeling her 
bicycle just behind him. As this fact dawned 
on him and he prepared to alight, he realized 
it he was hearing the rattling skid that a 
cycle makes when it falls flat. Turning, he 
iw to his amazement Margie’s blue light- 
weight lying on its side at the edge of the 
cliff, and Margie herself nowhere in sight. 
The turf here had been undercut and eroded 
by the New England hurricane 

ow rising from a section which had but that 
oment slid away under the impact of —of 

what? Lofty, sick and numb, flung himself off 
is bicycle and rushed to the verge 

Some fifteen feet beneath, Margie clung, 
\hite-faced, to the rocky wall; below her, the 
liff dropped sheer to the sea. Lofty’s yell was 
uthicrently bloodcurdling to have brought any 
xpedition to a halt. The others were already 
turning and coasting back. 

Where's Marge?” called Dick Howard. 

What's happened?” the Jarvis girls 
chorused. 

Loretta) Wentworth shricked on general 
principles, a habit of hers. 

Great Scott!” cried Jem. “I waved you all 
hack, and warned everybody of that risky 
place. Margie, can you hang on till we get 
organized? Are you hurt?” 

Don't think so,” Margie called shakily— 
n answer to which of | the 
loubtful. 

If we let down something, can you catch 


old and climb up?” asked Jem. 


} 


and dust was 


questions was 


Margie bit her lip. “I could,” she said,."ex- 
ept that my foot got wedged in a cleft when 
I slid. I can’t wiggle it out.” 

We'll have to get down there and free it,” 

1 Jem. 

Lofty staggered fecbly toward the heap of 

cycles, “I'll go somewhere and get a rope,” 

volunteered wildly 

Afraid I couldn't hold on that long,” 
Margie said with a little gasp 

Take off your belts, you fellows Jem 

manded Bill Lewis and Roy Bennett and 

k Howard, who stood silent beside the 

ge. 

Loretta Wentworth was having hysterics at 

afe distance, and the Jarvis girls were im 

tiently shaking her. Five belts, tongue to 
uckle, did not quite reach Margie, and people 
egan tearing off shirts to twist into addi 
onal length. Jem stepped forward, strapped 

¢ end belt beneath his arms, and beckoned 
¢ boys to the tail of the improvised rope. 
Kushy, who had been watching silently, sud- 
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“eyes” of military intelligence. Recon- 
naissance and aerial mapping photo- 
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denly put herself between Jem and the cliff 
edge. 

“That thing will never hold you,” she 
said. “It's touch-and-go if it will hold any 
body—certainly none of the boys. I'm the 
lightest weight and she swept a disdain 
ful look toward the females huddled beside 
the road, “I’m the only girl who isn't having 
some kind of a fit. Murry up, Jem, put it on 
me, quick!" 

Bushy, what it 
ly, “I'm the one to go. 

Me,” croaked Lofty 

“No point in having two or three people 
strewn around at the bottom,’’ Bushy snapped 
“and the you'd drop apart. 
You're too heavy, Make it snappy, 
Jem.” 

Jem buckled the belt around her, His eyes 
met hers as he pulled the strap taut, and he 
said, “Good going, fella!” very low. Then he 
and the boys tackled on to the end 


’ Jem began. Then, firm- 


state you're in, 


anyhow. 


other 


of the makeshift rope, which creaked and 
stretched alarmingly as it took the strain. 
Bushy clawed and clung and eased herself 


down, so that she should not put her whole 
weight on the frail lifeline. She found foot 
hold just Margie, hooked her arm 
around a jutting rock, and inspected the sit- 
uation. The older. girl's foot was, as she had 


said, firmly wedged in a cleft 


below 


“How're you doing?’ inquired Bushy 
cheerily. 
Margie had very nice brown eyes—Bushy 


had always secretly admired them. But she had 
never before seen an expression in them such 


as swam there when Marjorie answered, “I'm 
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doing very well indeed, thank you—now.” 
“First thing, I'll untie your shoe—then 
maybe you can pull your foot out,’’ Bushy pro- 
posed. “Great big saddle shoe; sole of it's 
hung up in there.” She reached in and yanked 
the shoestrings. “Try,” she commanded. 
Above, along the cliff edge, the row of staring 
faces that peered over could not have been 
recognized as those of the lighthearted mem- 
bers of the Offshore Club. 
“I've got my heel out,” 
“My ankle still hangs up.” 
“I can see the whole thing,” Bushy 
her. “Your foot will come out of your shoe, 
but I reckon you'll just have to grin and 
bear it, and yank away. You'll leave a little bit 
of hide on Bleak Point as a souvenir, but 
that’s better than leaving the whole of you.” 
Bushy suddenly 
spectators 
surpris- 
It was a dis- 


breathed Margie. 
assured 


now 


Margie set her teeth, and 
looked up at the deadly 
above. “Sing, you saps!” 
ingly. “Sing Anc 
tinctly ragged chorus that quavered out the 
tune, but it its purpose, for in the 
course of it Margie nerved herself to tear her 
ankle out of the and if she gave 
just one little yelp, no one heard it. Bushy got 

better foothold, higher up, and unstrapped 
her belt. 

Help yourself all you can,” she 
about Margie. I 
too much faith in these old straps 
stick a few 


quiet 
she ordered, 
hors Aweigh!” 


sery ed 


rocky vise 


advised as 
she fastened it don't put 
“Can you minutes longer?” 
Jem called to Bushy, 
“Happy as a puffin,” 
voice that didn't sound exactly like her own. 
They were drt Renin seta uP; 


assented Bushy, in a 


she was cling 
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ing to every available fingerhold; a forest of 
hands was ready to seize her. “In fact,’ Bushy 
went on, for her own good as no one was lis- 
tening, “I feel a good deal like a puffin—the 
way they just sit on the face of the rocks with 
no visible support, and only their 
little toes to hang on by.” She leaned over 
and extracted from the cleft. 
“No sense in leaving it here,” she argued. 
“She'll need it.” 

Then something brushed Bushy’s shoulder 

the end of the belt rope. 

“Okay 2” Jem’s voice came down to her. 

“If it hasn't busted yet, maybe it'll do for 
one more.” 

It seemed a long way up to the top—that 
distance that meant all the difference between 
peril and safety. Safe! With a burst of gold 
the stubble land swam into sight at eye-level, 
and Bushy crawled over the edge, her cheek 
on the dusty gravel of the treacherous verge. 
Margie was stretched out in the shade of a 
boulder, and people were plying her with left- 
over lukewarm ginger ale, 
and bandaging her sharply skinned ankle. 

‘Here's your 
monplace manner, and then sat down sudden- 
ly on a stone. They wished to stretch her out, 
also, and ply her with food and drink. The 
food she accepted with customary avidity, but 
the stretching out she vigorously refused. 


means of 


Margie’s shoe 


sandwiches and 


shoe,” said Bushy in a com- 


Somebody ought to ride somewhere and 
get hold of a car,” Bill 
Lotty, looked 


ever seen him in all his life, 


Lewis was saying. 
Bushy had 
Stag- 


bicycles. 


who seedier than 


again 
huddled 


gered wanly toward the 
"Me, he said, 
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Margie sat up. “No, I can ride,” she as- 
ued them. “Pretty soon. Just let me rest a 
ttle longer.” 

Jem was squatting beside her. “Do you 

ink you could possibly ride the front of the 
tundem, Margie?” he said. “You wouldn't 
ve to push at all; your feet could simply go 
und and round on the pedals. I'd do all 

work.”’ 

I'm sure I can,” Margie said. “My ankle 
't sprained—just skinned like anything. It 
ould take so long to get a car out here. 

We can start, anyway,’ Jem suggested. 
We may mect a car when we get off the 
Point and on to the road.” 

He helped her up and she hobbled gamely 
to the tandem. Leaning on its handle bars, she 
miled at Bushy. She always did smile nicely 
it Bushy, but this time there was a volume of 
unspoken things in her face. 

You ride my_ bike, 
Youll find a lightweight is fun.” 

Me?” cried Bushy. “Me, riding a tandem 
out, and a lightweight back ? Me!" 

“Yes, you!” Jem said, in a singularly deep 
and meaningful tone. 


Bushy,” she said. 


EM DUNCAN looked much more like an 
J ensign in the United States Naval Reserve 
when he departed than he had during -his 
leave. He was wearing his gray summer uni- 
form with its shoulder boards, and his cap 
with the impressive insignia. The entire per- 
sonnel of the Offshore Club was there at the 
bus to see him off, and, busses being what 
they are nowadays, there was plenty of time 
to wait. Margie Olmsted was there, almost as 
good as new, her ankle still strapped; and 
Kushy, who really didn't belong with the su 
perior Offshore people, hovered around the 
cdges. 

“Sorry we never got around to having a 
real meeting,” Jem said, “because it's prob- 
ably the last time I'll have a chance to pre- 
side. I'm going offshore, sure enough—and I 
think you'd better write me off for the dura- 
tion and get yourselves a bigger and better 
president.” There was a murmur of dissent, 
but Jem went on, “There's one thing I'd like 
to do, anyway—my last official act. I'd like to 
hear a motion nominating Beatrice Ryder to 
full membership in the Offshore Club, with all 
honors and privileges appertaining thereto.” 

There was an enthusiastic stirring among 
the group—and then Bushy was perfectly flab- 
bergasted to hear the voice of her brother Ed- 
ward say loudly, “I so move, Mr. President!" 

Being Lofty and an elder brother, he had 
heen unable so far to thank her for saving 
Marjorie’s life. This, apparently, was his grat 
itude, and no gesture could possibly have been 
more handsome or less expected. The verit- 
able miracle, the stupendous phenomenon, had 
happened. 

“Second the motion,” said Margie quickly. 

The bus came in, with its attendant cloud 
of dust, and rattled up beside the impromptu 
meeting. 

“Moved and seconded,” said Jem hastily. 

All those in favor—" 

“Aye!” roared the Offshore Club, and the 
bus driver stuck his head out and said, “Hand- 
some send-off, hey ?” 

“But,” murmured Bushy, “I'm not at all 
sure I want to be. I'm still three years young- 
er—and I rather like to poke my nose into 
your business if it happens to suit me.” 

“You generally poke to good purpose,” said 
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Jem. Both Margie and Lofty nodded vigor- 
ously. 

“Are you goin’ on this bus, Mister Ensign, 
or ain't you?”’ demanded the bus driver, blow- 
ing his horn. 

“Right with you,” said Jem, catching up 
his bag. 

The Oftshore Club cheered him, and Lofty, 
suddenly jumping to the step of the bus, said, 
“All the luck in the world, Jem!” 

“Thanks!” Jem grinned and they shook 
hands. “Carry on, you people,” he called out, 
and vanished inside the bus. 

Lofty stepped down to the roadside. Lofty, 
as tall and almost as broad as Jem. Bushy 
realized, with a very funny feeling, that by 
next summer he'd be old enough to enlist in 
the Navy if he wanted to. There was some- 
thing in his face just now, as he came back 
toward her and Margie, that made her rather 
think he did want to—a look she couldn't 
remember ever to have seen there before. 
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At Liverpool they had had to begin at the bot- 
tom, but here the General and Mr. Barnum 
attacked at the top. A Horace Greeley letter 
introducing Mr. Barnum to Edward Everett, 
American Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James, was brought into play. The Ambassa- 
dor called and the General delighted him; 
they dined at the Embassy next day; a com- 
mand performance before the Queen at Buck- 
ingham Palace was in the making. Meanwhile 
the Baroness Rothschild had sent her carriage 
for Mr. Barnum and General Thumb and en- 
tertaincd them at her mansion; they were 
guests at the homes of other bankers and 
nobles. When exactly the right tempo had 
been reached—-trust Barnum to know just 
when—he engaged Egyptian Hall, in Piccadil- 
ly, and the public exhibitions took on the 
scale of the New York ones, merely new time,, 
new place, new people. 

On the night of the royal appointment, 
Barnum placarded the door of Egyptian Hall, 
“Closed this evening, General Tom Thumb 
being at Buckingham Palace by command of 
Her Majesty.” This appearance before the 
youthful Queen Victoria was really an occa- 
sion, Both the General and Mr. Barnum were 
in court dress, embroidered velvet coats, white 
waistcoats, knee breeches, white silk stock 
ings. One was six fect two, the other just one 
third that height. In an anteroom, both wer« 
carefully coached in the matter of court pro 
cedure. The Queen was not under any circum 
stances to be addressed directly, the Lord-in 
Waiting said, nor her questions answered ex 


eaving they must bow 
themselves out, all the time facing the Queen 


cept through him; in 


Her Majesty ind the royal party were cor 
diality itself. The Queen led the General by 
the hand about the picture gallery; he in 
formed her that it was “first-rate.” But the 
roundabout nature of the conversation irked 
the Americans, and it was very soon upon a 
person-to-person basis. No one minded save 
the Lord-in-Waiting, who was horrified. The 
General sang several of his songs, danced a 
sailor's hornpipe, and did his already famous 
impersonation of the Emperor Napoleon. All 
were received with the greatest enthusiasm. 
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Presently it was time for their departure, 
and now came the General's cowp, unexpected, 
unrehearsed, unparalleled. They began their 
aborious backward trek to the exit, the Gen- 

al, Mr. Barnum, the Lord-in-Waiting. But 
the others could back up much faster than the 
General's short legs would permit; when he 

und himself being left behind, he turned 

d raced a few steps to catch up with them; 

cn, turning, faced the Queen again, bowed 

w, and backed up. Presently he had to 
camper again to keep up; this was repeated 

number of times, to growing laughter and 
pplause. Mr. Barnum, himself nearly in hys- 

rics, said it was funnier than any perform- 
nce the General had ever put on_ before. 
Fveryone was enthusiastic except the Queen's 

odle dog. He didn’t like it and, barking, 
ade for the tiny silk-stockinged legs. The 
General, to whom the poodle must have 
scemed of cowlike proportions, fought back 
ith his ten-inch cane. This was the climax— 
t brought down the Palace! 

This and subsequent visits to Buckingham 
gave mutual pleasure and—yielded much prof- 

The newspaper accounts whipped up in- 
terest in the Egyptian Hall exhibitions, and 
larger space was taken. On his second appear- 
ance at the Palace, the General met the Prince 
ot Wales, the future King Edward VII, then 
three years old. “How are you, Prince?” said 
he General, shaking his hand. Measuring his 
height alongside that of Edward, he remarked, 
The Prince is taller than I am, but I feel as 

big as anybody.” He met the Queen of the 
Kelgians, and later the King. Also the Dowa- 
ger Queen of England, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington for whom he did his Napoleon act. 

From March until July of that year, they 

simply packed them in at Egyptian Hall; there 
followed triumphal tours of the provinces, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales. Then the General 
followed Mr. Barnum to Paris. Here, profit- 
ing by the routine which had worked so well 
in London, they made the Tuileries their first 
stop, a command appearance. Mr. Barnum 
arranged it through the American Ambassa- 
dor. King Philippe, the Queen, the Princess 
Adelaide, the whole court, were most gracious. 
The King presented “Le Général Tom Pouce” 
with an emerald-and-diamond brooch. Other 
court appearances followed; then, his vogue 
firmly established, came public exhibitions 
n the large Salle Musard. The Parisian popu- 
lace went wild over General Thumb; the 
magnificent miniature carriage, which he’ had 
acquired in England, drawn by four Shetland 
ponies was a sensation, After a long Paris 
engagement, Le Général’s tour included more 
than a dozen important French cities. Then 

1 to Spain, where he was a guest of Queen 
Isabella, with whom he saw a special bull- 
night. At Brussels, the General spent a day at 
the palace of King Leopold and the Queen of 
the Belgians, renewing a friendship begun in 
london. After touring the Belgian cities, the 
party returned to England and the Egyptian 
Hall showings, where the receipts were great- 

than during his initial engagement. 

It was after three years of European triumph 
at General Thumb and Mr. Barnum re- 

rned to New York, to resume with aug- 
ented prestige and profits the American 
Museum appearances. The General was now 
1 established celebrity; with a share of the 


profits, he was getting rich. At twenty, he 
tclt himself grown up; there were long pe- 


iods of retirement which he spent at his pre- 
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tentious countryplace at Bridgeport which 
he had stocked with blooded horses; on his 


yacht he was Captain, discarding his military 
title. He toured from time to time, but pre- 
ferred living quietly at home; his wisely 
placed investments enabled the whole Stratton 
family to live in luxury. He was Bridgeport’s 
most illustrious citizen, and he was—thirty 
inches high. 

But obscurity was not for Thumb. In 
spotlight 
During one of his 
resting periods he was in New York, and 
dropped in casually at the Museum where Mr 
Barnum was presenting other midgets of his 
string—Commodore Nutt and the Warren 

Lavinia and Minnie. The girls were 
Middleboro, Massachusetts, wee mem 
bers of a family of six-footers plus. The Gen- 
eral fourd Miss Lavinia devastating. Hasten- 
ing to the office, 


Tom 
1863 he came into the national 


again, this time as a lover. 


sisters, 
from 


he told his manager that he 
must marry her. 

Mr. Barnum himself remained calm. “But 
this must not interfere with her engagement 
to me,” added that the Gen 
eral would tind Commodore Nutt a formid- 
able rival. further the 
General's suit, but he did later invite Lavinia 
and her mother to spend a week end at his 
own Bridgeport place, “Iranistan.”” General 
Thumb met her at the train with his best 
coach; he drove her about past his extensive 
real estate holdings; showed her his palatial 
home in which there was a miniature suite; 
encouraged her impression that he and Mr. 
Barnum owned most of Bridgeport. But the 
adored one was coy, in her small way. 
The General persisted; he hovered about con 
stantly during the Warrens’ stay at the Bar- 
num villa, Nutt, jealously sus- 
picious, dashed to Bridgeport, but too late. 
Lavinia and Tom were engaged 


he said, and he 


Barnum refused to 


Commodore 


The Commodore stormed—a tempest in an 
exceedingly small teapot—but was calmed. He 
sport; he later became not only 
the General's best friend, but his best man. 
Lavinia’s sister was bridesmaid. 


was a true 


The wedding was 
10, 1865, 


at high noon, 
in Grace Church in New 
defies 


February 
York, and 
quite adequate description. It was a 
wedding. The church was 
crowded to suffocation, folks stood up in the 
pews the better to see the 


was performed on a high, 


Barnum three-ring 


which 
specially construct- 
Lavinia, the bride, was under thirty 
were the groom, 
Two thou- 
None was sold, 
though sixty dollars was offered for one. Out 
side, the mob blocked trattic 
value of the gifts, all in m 


ceremony, 


ed dats 
inches in height—and_ so 
and the brid 


sand invitations were 


the best man, esmaid 


issued, 


The volume and 
iniature, 
Astors, the Van 
James Gordon Ben 
President and Mrs. Lin- 


merchants, and 


was stu 
from the 
Belmonts, 


pendous; they came 
derbilts, the 
nett, Horace Greeicy, 
coln, New York 


honeymoon 


everyone 
visit to 
met Mr. 
Cabinet at the 
when they toured 
was presented to 


el sc The included a 
Washington, where the happy pait 
Lincoln and members of the 
White House; and later, 
Europe together, the bride 
Queen Victoria. 

It was on their return, after a year, that a 
daughter was born to them, but died a few 
years later. A triumphal tr:p across the United 
States followed, and on subsequent visits to 
Europe they were guests of Queen Victoria 
again, and Napoleon III and the Empress 
Eugenie, Pius IX, Victor Emmanuel, and Wil- 
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iam I of Germany. But it was in 1872 that 
they became really global attractions when, in 
company with Commodore Nutt and Minnie 
Warren, they toured Australia, China, Japan, 
nd most of the Orient. 

General Tom Thumb seems to have been 
omething of an Ambassador of Good Will, 
nd a far-reaching one. He went everywhere, 
aw everything, met everybody. And he so 
tamped his name, his size, and his personal- 
ty upon public consciousness as to be almost 
idelible. He has become one of our perma- 
ent legends. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: One summer day, more 
an ninety years ago, a little girl was playing 
in a meadow near her father's mills in a New 
lersey settlement. Imagine her amazement and 
delight when around the mill hill came a 
miniature coach drawn by four ponies—and 
nside it General Tom Thumb in full regalia! 
That little girl of long ago was my mother, 
ma the memory of that charming moment 
ited all her life. Her account of it prompted 
is delightful article about the General and 
career, written at my request by a special 


triend of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


THAT ONE TALENT 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 


with their gayly painted signs swung before 
them, and shops carrying every sort of mer- 
chandise. 

Some of the ancient houses leaned toward 
the ones opposite, each story toppling farther 
ut above the street until the frowsily thatched 
roofs almost touched. This London of De- 
borah Milton's girlhood was still a big, sprawl- 
ng medieval hundred 
thousand people crowded together. In the yeat 
ist past, many thousands of these had died 
t the plague. Smallpox was another ever-pres 
nt open, and at night 
he streets were ill lit. In spite of dire punish 


town, where seven 


terror. Sewers were 
ent for theft, stagecoaches coming into the 
city were so frequently held up that one out 
ying district 
nan's heath.” 
Today Deborah gave Old St. Paul's a pass 
ng glance of respect. She noticed that work 
en were busy enclosing part of the old build 
1g with scaffolding. 
light from the There. just 
her, frowned Newgate Prison. 
Two gentlemen stood talking together be 
re its great gates. Deborah recognized one 
f them as Mr. Samuel Pepys, who held some 
position of consequence in the office of the 


became known as “highway 


Then it was time to 


hefore 


coach. 


‘ 


Navy. He was red-faced and merry and a great 

gossip, but she felt that hiscompanion,a small, 

slenderly made man in a brown wig, looked 
ore trustworthy. 

Mr. Pepys lifted his plumed hat with a flour- 

h, but he must have his joke. “Ah 
Milton,” he said, 
Newgate 7" 

The other gentleman looked at her with an 
interested kindliness which, though he was old 
r than Thomas Ellwood, immediately sug- 
gested him to Deborah. “Mistress Milton ? 
he inquired. “The poet's daughter / 

When Deborah said, “Yes, sir.’ he seemed 
to feel that this conferred an honor which set 
her apart among maidens. “My own name,’ 

(Continued on page 37) 
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crowned with soft And 
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Tips on tennis 


In this 32-page book, from the new Wheaties 
Library of Sports, Alice Marble gives tips 
to girls on that exciting sport, tennis. How 
to hold your racket for the various strokes. 
How to make these strokes. Position of 
body and feet. How to serve. Much helpful 
information, straight from an expert. 

You'll get more fun out of your tennis by 
following these pointers. So send today for 
your copy of “IWant to be a Tennis Champion?”, 
by Alice Marble. And note (in coupon ) these 
other sports books of special interest to girls 
by authorities on swimming, girls’ golf, and 


home and neighborhood games. 


two books. 
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books. They must be ordered in pairs. 
This special 
while supplies last. Or 
until January 1, 1946. 
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offer is good only 


best, and look your best, re- 
member that proper diet is important. Three 
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So start with a 


your breakfast good sized 
bowl of Wheaties, with plenty of milk and 
fruit. These crunchy whole wheat flakes are 


nourishing. Fun to eat, too—so crisp, tasty. 
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THE MARCH COVER 


CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE: I want to say that 
I enjoy THE AMERICAN GIRL very much. I 
just started taking it the first of the year, but 
I already feel that it is a part of me. I think 
every girl is missing something important if 
she doesn't take this magazine. 

I am very much interested in the continued 
story For the Land's Sake. It is truly an 
American story, typical of the American fami- 
ly in wartime on the farm. 

I am also interested in A Penny for Your 
Thoughts. 
I read is a very good friend of mine 

About a week ago I received my March 
issue of THE AMERICAN GiRL. The cover with 
the Girl Scout and puppy was very pretty. 
When I first looked at it I thought of the 
Girl Scout law, “A Girl Scout ts a friend to 
animals.” This cover shows that that law ts 
very true 

I am twelve years old and I am a Girl 
Scout in troop eight 
of my troop 


I feel as if every girl whose letter 


Buttercup is the name 


I enjoy collecting stamps, riding my bicycle, 
and skating. 
Dorothy Ann Nutt 


WITH BOW AND ARROWS 
EBENEZER, New York: I| have written once 
before, and it was such fun telling about dif 
ferent things I thought I'd write again 


This time my point is to describe roving 


with bow and arrows. You take your bow and 


a quiver of arrows and start out. It's most 
fun when you go through the woods. You 
walk along and shoot at a dry leaf falling, or 
almost anything. You may see a few rabbits 
but you do not shoot at them because “A 
You do 


any animal or plant lit 


Girl Scout ts a friend to animals 
not harm, of course 

ind it adds to your fun to know you didn't 
kill or harm birds or animals 


Marilyn L. Hube 


“GOOD MORNING, ANGELA! 
Hupson Faris, New York: I want to tell 
enjoyed Good Mornin 
Angela! by Erick Berry 
Herbert Best, visited our school. They told 

i 


you how much I 


She and her husband, 
us about the people of Africa, It was very in 
teresting. Mrs. Best showed us some paint 
ings sh® made of the African people and Mr. 
Best told us of the animals of Africa. 

I am a Girl Scout. Our leader is blind 


and is a remarkable woman. 


I enjoy reading For the Land's Sake. 1 also 
like Dilsey Mercer and Elly Trask. My moth- 
er enjoys THE AMERICAN GIRL as much as | 
do, 

Priscilla Morgan 


AQUARIUM 
JACKSONVILLE, FLoripa: I have taken this 
magazine for almost a year and I like not only 
the stories but the articles. My favorite char- 
acters are Lucy Ellen- and Pat Downing, and 
also Dilsey Mercer. Dilsey was grand in M: 
Terwilliger’s Parrot, 

I am a Girl Scout in troop 3. I adore the 
Girl Scouts. The articles you print about 
them are always interesting 

My hobbies are swimming and reading. I 
also play the piano. Instead of having dogs 
or cats for pets, I am trying to raise an 
aquarium. I already have two fishes and a 
turtle, and I am going to get a six-inch alliga 
tor. Only I must give the alligator away when 
he is two feet long 

Please, never stop publishing our marvel- 
ous magazine. 


\ NAME 


A LETTER FROM HOLLAND 
WATERLOO, Iowa: I am a second class Girl 
Scout and have been a member of seve 
all over the United States 


n troops 


My father is a lieutenant colonel som 
where in the Netherlands, and one night he 
stayed in a small Dutch village where he 
A boy lived 
there who could speak four different lan 


spent the night in a Dutch home 





guages—not unusual for a Dutch boy ot 
He wrote a letter to my brother Jack 
thought some of the Girl Scouts would lik 
to read it. This is the letter 
Dear Boy, 

This evening your fatl Is sitting 
with us in our livingroom and is telling 
about school in America and about you, that 
you are on the high school. I am still on the 
clementary school. I am eleven years old and 
s§ some years younger than you are. I heard 


by your father that you have a sister. I hav 
a brother, Lewis, and two sisters, Annie and 
Mia (Mary) 

The winter is over and we have already 
warm days. Last winter we had much snow. 
We boys enjoyed it very much. We made 
snowmen, and it was nice on the sleigh with 
the soldiers throwing snowballs in their 
spare moments, 


Is there snow in your country, or is there 
always sunshine ? 

By the quartering of soldiers in our 
school we had holidays from September till 
the fifteenth of January. We have one-and-a- 
half hours of lessons each day. Isn't it bring- 
ing water in your mouth? 

“Now the hated Germans are gone! The 
tenth of September the first American troops 
arrived here. We ate free again. 

It is not nice that my mother and my 
father can’t speak English. So I must put into 
practice the little English I learned while your 
countrymen are here. 

This is not so nice for your father, but 
we hope that he will be soon again back with 
your mother, sister, and you. 

Kindest love from my parents, brother, 
and sisters, but most of all from 

Hubert Kisters”’ 

These are the exact words he used, so you 
can see how very few mistakes he made. 

I like the story, Good Morning, Angela! 
the best. It is my advice to you all to read it. 

Barbara Sievers 


FROM FARAWAY AFRICA 

Conco Beitcr, Wrst AFRICA: I have been 
wanting to write to say a big thank you to all 
the Girl Scouts who help to make the mag- 
azine so interesting. If you knew how I wait 
for every issue, you would not think that the 
wi rk Was In Vain, Am sure one can not find 
another magazine that can beat THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRI 

I appreciate this magazine very much since 
n Africa. Words cannot 
express how much. I read every story and 


I am way out here 


think they are all the best going. I like to read 

stories of girls and what they are doing at 

home 

1 in this land for seven years now 

ind I am looking forward to the time when I 
1 old America again. My father 

and mother are missionaries and I have a 


I have beer 
! 
will see goo. 


brother, too. He ts seventeen and I am nine- 
teen. We help our parents in their work 
besides other work 

We have a grand view of the Congo river. 
I wish you could see it. Where we live, we 
do not have wild animals, but upcountry we 
sure do have them. The Congo River is full 
of crocodiles and hippo. 

My hobby is taking pictures. I have a few 
of the natives and their life out here. 

Dorothy Nicholson 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts, attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., New York 17,N.Y. 
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ntinued this pleasant gentleman, “is Christo- 
pher Wren.- Is there some way in which I 
niay be of service to you?” 

Under such kind encouragement, Deborah 
found it easy to explain about the shirt for 
Thomas, who would doubtless also enjoy the 
Banbury tart—since if Mr. Wren took both in 
charge, there would be no need for conciliat- 
ing the guard. She explained that Thomas EIl- 
wood was neither a murderer nor a thief, but 

high-minded gentleman who thought re- 
ligion a matter for a man’s own conscience. 

“As one knowing the builder's art,” said 
Mr. Wren, “I cannot conceive a place of Many 
Mansions which would have but one door. 
What you say of your friend Mr. Ellwood 
ommands my respect. I will deliver your gifts 
n person—I have, myself, an errand here. In- 
eed, I hope in any need you will call upon 
me.” 
And tough Mr. Pepys made very merry in- 
‘ved over that, congratulating Deborah on her 
onquest of St. Paul’s new architect, Deborah 
went home feeling that in Mr. Wren both she 
and Thomas had found a true friend. 


EBORAH Milton rose early next morning, 

anxious to be at the prison gates to wel- 
come Thomas when he came out, a free man, 
though Father's last-minute decision, just as 
she bade the family good night, that she must 
take Paradise Lost to his publisher, was trying. 
He told Deborah she would find his portman- 
tcau with his manuscript inside on the with- 
rawing room table, and there indeed it 
waited her. 

Arriving in Paternoster Row betimes, she 
couldn't rid herself of her burden, for at that 

our the publisher's shutters were still up and 
the place unoccupied. 

Retracing her steps, she saw a commotion 

car St. Paul's Cathedral. Someone was being 

punished for his offence against the law by 
being whipped on his bared back while tied to 
the tail of a cart. Deborah couldn't see the 
man clearly, even when hurrying to join the 
throng which had surged past the pillory and 
was heading down Ludgate Hill, but she knew 
the procession must have started at Newgate 
Prison. 

The prisoner walked with head bowed; but 
he bore each biting lash with grim endurance. 
Deborah, as she elbowed her way to a position 
of vantage, could think only of her pity for 
him. What if it had been Thomas who was 
cnduring such suffering and humiliation! 

Suddenly her wrist was lightly jerked—the 
hand which had grasped Father's portmanteau 
was empty. Why—why, she had been robbed! 
The realization numbed her. By the time she 
had cried out her loss, the thief had made off 

rough the crowd and had ducked down a 

ar-by alley. 

The procession continued on its way, but 
lohn Milton's daughter, aghast at such misfor- 
tune, made no attempt to follow. She remem- 
bered the years of labor Paradise Lost had cost. 
And Father had only that one copy! There 

emed no way out of such grim mischance. 

There, as she retraced her steps up Ludgate 
Hill, loomed the Gothic bulk of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. The sight brought to her mind a 
mall act of kindness on the part of St. Paul's 
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new architect. Mr. Wren had said he hoped 
she would call on him at need—and 
certainly she stood in great need of help now. 

By great good fortune, Mr. Wren was on 
His coach drawn 
up near by, and they stepped into it and sat 
there while Deborah explained what had hap- 
pened. The troubled expression with which 


again 


own was 


| Mr. Wren listened confirmed her fear that she 


had been inexcusably careless of Father's trust. 

He did have a helpful suggestion. He said 
he personally would post the notice of a good- 
ly reward for the return of the portmanteau 


and in good condition. 
one can only wait! And I 
and tell him his 
Deborah said, twisting her clasped 
distress I not, Mr. Wren! 
said himself it would be his death to 
He was afraid God might some 
That is why, 
Indeed now I re- 
Ss of 


and its contents, safe 
“But, 


not re 


then dare 


turn to my Father poem 
was stolen 
hands in dare 
Father 
hide his talent 
day chide him for so doing. 


work 


to justify the way 


even 
in blindness, he has to 
call he 
God to man 

Perhaps Mr. Wren thought the ways of God 
stood in no great need of poetic justification. 
Or maybe he had begun to suspect that John 


wrote his poem 


Milton's ways with his daughters had not been 
without reproach 
We will ZO together,’ he decided It will 


father, I doubt not, for a 


his heart—and 


be a blow to your 
work 
John Milton 


for our brief lives. 


man's is dear to what 


writes is for all time, not only 
But he 


love to forgive you be 


will find it in his 


ause you are his daugh 
ter 


He spoke reassuringly, but Deborah felt that 


where Father was concerned, his three daugl 
ters—let alone one of them—weighed in thx 
balance with Parade Lost would be found 


wanting 
The two drove to the house in Bunhill Road 


On the way, Mr. Wren told Deborah that he 
had but recently returned from Italy, which 
was rich in fine buildings. 

Why, Father traveled in Italy,” Deborah 
remembered. “It was after he graduated from 
Cambridze.”’ 

We shall have much to talk of. 1, too, am 
a Cambridge man,’ Mr. Wren said. “And 


there is a bond indeed 

But the whole ride had a dreamlike quality 
When presently the coach drew 
Deborah stepped out and opened the 
garden gate for Mr. Wren with the 
thatsome other girl than herself was doing it 


up before the 
house, 
tecling 


Two men were sitting on the green bench 


under the plane tree. One was John Milton, 
his beautiful, embittered face at the moment 
wearing a look of peace and rare content. The 
other, young Thomas Ellwood, was reading 


aloud to him from a manuscript whose every 


word, it seemed to Deborah, she could have 


suid backward—and the sound of which, for 
th¢ first time in her life, did indeed convey 
heavenly music to her startled ears 

Parad L She caught Mr Wren's 
hand ual squeezed it in her happy excitement 
over th miracle Father's manuscript was 
sate! But pie had been snatched from her 
hand? She had certainly found the bag where 
Father had said his manuscript would be 

Thomas looked up presently and broke off ; 
then they came forward and Deborah pre 
sented Mr. Wren to her father 


Christopher Wren told John Milton that he 
d to give 


d as good as any 


himself the honor of 
Then, 


had long want 
a call and today 


secme 
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The chain stitches of the first 
sewing machine could be unraveled 
by pulling on a single thread — 
a potentially embarrassing method 
for the wearer. In 1845, Elias 
Howe conceived the idea of a nee- 
dle with an eye in the point and 
clothes-making was on its way from 
the chimney corner to the special- 
ized factory. 
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while he and Thomas exchanged friendly greet- 
ing, Father explained to Deborah that after 
going up to his room the night before, he had 
recalled promising Thomas he should be the 
first to read Paradise Lost, and so had sent 
Elizabeth to get it from the bag. Afterward 
Deborah learned that Elizabeth had replaced 
the poem with some old sheets of music which 
she had in mind to give away—and that was 
fortunate indeed, for the reward was never 
claimed. 

Thomas looked different to Deborah. 
Rather thinner and oddly older—doubtless 
his prison beard, which she thought ill be- 
came him, accounted for that. 

You should scrape your chin,” she told 
him roundly. At which everyone laughed, even 
Father. So Thomas went to his room, where 
Deborah knew a bowpot of garden flowers 
waited. When he came down, clean-shaven, he 
had donned the white shirt of Anne’s making. 

It was pleasant to sit with Thomas in the 
garden while Father and Mr. Wren talked to- 
gether in the withdrawing room—where they 
got on famously, as Deborah and Thomas 
ould see through the open lattice. 

Is it not fine to be free?”’ she asked. 

Thomas nodded. “And to be clean again— 
that’s best of all,’ he said. There was more in 

s heart and mind to talk about, but that 
nust wait on John Milton's leisure. 

I wanted to greet you when you came out,” 
Deborah confessed. Then she told Thomas how 
Father's bag had been snatched from her hand, 
her terror that she had lost the poem, and the 
kindness of Mr. Christopher Wren. Thomas 

stened, frowning thoughtfully. Though he 
id not say much, Deborah knew he under- 
od how she felt—he always did. He was 
ke a dear brother to her and to her sisters, 
he thought, and a son to Father. 

Sighing contentedly, she made another small 

nfession. “This morning, very early, I vis- 

1 your room, Thomas, to make it ready for 

u. I brought you the posies.” 

Mr. Wren stayed to share with them the 

e dinner Elizabeth had prepared in honor 

Thomas's homecoming 

ew how close Mary had come to hurling the 

tcellar at his secretary during the course of 
meal. For, turning deferentially to John 
Milton, Thomas Ellwood had said, "Paradise 
t well completed, sir—why not give us a 





and Father never 


y 


ise Re gained?” 


FOR LAND’S SAKE 
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vatched her go. She didn’t look like a sol- 
ier, swaying along in her voluminous checked 
gingham and_ black 
dier’s spirit just the same. 
When Lavinia came in with the milk, I 
id to her, “Lavinia, could you possibly help 
th stripping the tobacco? Have you ever 
tripped any ? 

I have stripped it a-plenty of times,” she 
ld me as she strained the milk into the tall 
ns. “And Id like to help you out with your 
rop. But what would I do with my three 


shawl, but she had a 


young ‘uns?’ 
Recklessly I said, “I'll keep them here with 
¢, every day that you work on the tobacco. 
1 know I can make the little girls have a good 
time, and they'll keep the baby satisfied.” 
Lavinia looked at me with a dubious ex- 
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pression. “You're mighty little and young fur 
| to manage a passel of chillern,”’ she said. “But 
if you are wantin’ to try it, I'll be pleased to 
help Aunt Susan on the stripping.” 
“Today is a good day to start,”’ I said. “Go 
get the children. The tobacco is exactly right 
| for stripping now, and we don’t want it to 
| dry out.” 
“We'll bulk it down in a big pile, today,” 


she said. “After hit's bulked down that-away 
it don’t dry out, no matter how dry the] 
weather turns. If Tommy could stay 


| help, we'd get along a lot faster.” 


I called Tommy and explained, and he said 


he'd stay—his teacher understood the situa- 
tion and would excuse him. I drew a long 
breath. “Be careful, Tommy,” I said, “don’t 


fall and kill yourself when you climb up to 
get the sticks of tobacco.” 

Tommy shrugged. “I'm no baby,” 
scornfully. 

[ was talking on the telephone to Fanny's 
mother when I the children coming 
through the yard. I finished the conversation 
with all speed and went to admit them. Viney 
was staggering along with little Cordell, 


he said 


heard 


and 


Nell was trailing behind with her doll. I took 
them into the breakfast room, which Pat 
thereafter called “the Lucy Ellen Day Nurs- 
ery,’ and gave them each a cookie to eat. 
Pretty soon I went up to the attic with Nell 
at my heels, to look for a coloring book and 
some crayons. It was a sad mistake. I mean | 


Nell was dazzled with the place and 
down a barrage of questions. 

“Whose big trunk is that,’ asked. “Can 
Whose box ts that? Has it got a 
Have you got 
got a baby 
you light that funny lamp every night? 
push my doll in this doll buggy 2” 


she laid 


she 
I see in it? 
doll dress in it? Then 
bed up here? Do| 
Can I 


a baby 4 


why have you 


In desperation I grabbed the coloring book, 


the crayons, and the doll buggy and led the 
way downstairs. I soon found it had been a 
frightful error to let the doll buggy come 
down, T left Nell pushing her doll in it, and 


Viney meckly turning the pages of the color- 


ing book, while the baby sat on the floor beat- 
ing on a drum with a wooden spoon, I was 
busy in the kitchen when I heard an uproar 
begin. I got there just in time to see Viney 
vigorously swat her younger sister with the 
rolled-up coloring book, and jerk the doll 
muggy out of her grasp. She had decided it 
was he tu to pt the buegy. 

Firmly | took hold of the doll buggy and 
| set it outside on th screen | porch “You 
can go outside and push it half an hour,” I 
told Nell. “When I call you, you must come 
inside and let Viney push it half an hour. If 
either of you starts a fuss, | am going to take 
it back to the attr 

That was just the beginning of a hard, hard 
day. I've never stripped tobacco, but I don't 
sce how it would be any harder than tending 
thrée untrained children and running a kitch 
en. 

I felt practically demented by the time 
Tommy, Lavinia, and Aunt Susan came to the 
house for lunch, | had tried to make a devil's 
food cake, but it fell flat so I told them it was 
a fudge cake. Lavinia and Tommy were easy 
to tool Aunt Susan kre W bx seer, but she only 
rolled her eyes at me like a conspirator, and 
did not open her mouth. I had spent so much 
time on the cake and the children that I only 
had time left to fry some ham and eggs and 
warm over the biscuits left from breakfast 


home to | 
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and make some coffee. But if I had served a 
three course dinner, I would not have had 
more dishes to wash. I mean the sink was 
piled with them. 

Unlike the blues singer, I didn’t hate to 
see that evening sun go down; in fact, I 
loved the sight. 

“How long will it take to strip out the 
|crop, Aunt Susan?” I asked that evening. 

“Well, hit depends,” Aunt Susan, 
plunging her swollen hands into a pan of hot 
water and Epsom salts. “It mout take a munt; 
and again, hit mout take more den a munt. 

I suppressed a groan. In a month I thought 
I would certainly be either dead or insane, if 
all the days were going to be like that one. 
But when you come to the absolute jumping- 
off-place, something usually happens to make 
things better. About bedtime, the phone rang 
and it turned out to be Jenny Stevens, whose 





said 


father owns the biggest tobacco warehouse | 


in town. 

“Listen, Lucy Ellen,” she “Mother 
and Daddy are giving a dance at the gym 
next Friday night, to open the tobacco season. 
We want you to come. Would you like to 
have a date with Tom Trotter’ He asked me 
to get him one with you if I could.” 


said, 


“Of course I would!” I said. “I'd love it. | 


But how does it happen he’s not in the 
Army ?” 

“Bad heart,” said Jenny briefly. “The Army 
turned him down. I'm so glad you can come. 
Tom will come for you about nine thirty. 

“That's wonderful,” I “and thank 
you for asking me.” 

I hung up the phone and went flying up- 
stairs to tell Pat. “A dance! a 
shouted. 

She came out of the bathroom with het 
face shining and her hair in metal curlers. 
“You sound like Enoch Arden when he was 
shipwrecked shouting, ‘A sail! A sail!" Pat 
said. “Who is having it? Have you a date?” 

“Jenny Stevens’ parents,” I answered. “And 
I've a date with Tom Trotter. How am I 
doing?” 

Slick!" said Pat in awe. ‘He is the hand- 
some one, isn't he?” 

“He is definitely the handsome one,” I 
answered, “although, sad to say, he is a 4-F. 
But who am I to be complaining? I haven't 
been to a dance in so long my dancing slippers 


said, 


dance!" I 


are tarnished. Tra-la! Tra-la! What shall 1 
wear 7" 
“Get a new dress,” Pat urged. ‘Father 


won't care. All your old ones are beat out.’ 

“I believe I will,” I said. “I'm tired of 
looking like an earthworm. What would you 
think of a green velveteen? Wouldn't it 
look swank with the topaz and-silver bracelets 
Harry sent me?” 

“Lush,” said Pat. “Simply lush.’ She sighed 
with envy. 

I couldn't go to sleep that night for ever 
so long, thinking about the dance and my new 
dress and my good luck in having a date with 
the best looking buyer who ever came to 
town. I hoped he would see to it that I got 
a good price for our tobacco, I would ask 
him to bid briskly on it. 

It did not suit Lavinia or Aunt Susan to 
strip tobacco on Saturday, so I seized the op- 
portunity to go to Nashville and shop for an 
evening dress. I was horrified by the prices. 
I mean after you have done a spot of farm- 
ing, you begin to learn the value of a dollar. 
The only dress I really wanted was priced at 
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| that evening a success. 
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So I just bought some 
a yummy shade, and a 
took it to Miss Isabel to 


seventy-five dollars. 
green velveteen of 
slick pattern, and 
make. 

But when I went 
Monday morning, 
she could possibly 
for the dance. I 
stricken because 
said, “Leave it, 


to her house with it, 
she said she didn’t see how 

make the dress in time 
must looked simply 
when I got up to go she 
then, poor child! Your 
will do my best to get 


have 


mother is away—lI 
to it.” 

You can depend on Miss Isabel to keep 
her word, but day after day and she 
didn't call so I gave up hope and sent 
my old pink taffeta to the cleaner. Then, 
on the of the day of the dance, she 
© come in for a fitting that after- 
Aunt Susan had already 
gone to the barn, and the children were with 
for the day. I ran all the 
highway where Pat was 


went. by 


mec, 


morning 
called me 
noon. Lavinia and 
down to 


the 


me 
the 


way 
waiting for 
school bus. 

“Listen, Pat,’ I said, “could you possibly 
bear to keep the children for me this after- 
Miss Isabel can't finish my 
dress! But if you will, she can.” 

Okay, I will,’ said Pat. There was stoicism 
in her voice, and afterward I found out why. 
She had been planning to go to Springfield 
that afternoon to ball Good 


old Pat! 
iv WAS a 

of wearing overalls, 
Miss Isabel's triple 
work a miracle with 
put everything else aside that day, 
made. Between fittings I 

parlor and had hair 
then hurried back. 

Everything possible happened to delay Miss 
Isabel. The phone rang constantly, the paper 
boy came the dry cleaner came to 
return the maid had to leave 
that her little boy 


noon? Otherwise 


see a game. 


wecks 
of 
her 
had 
my 
the 
nails 


after 
front 
watch 
She 
to get 
went to 
and 


feeling, 
to stand 
mirrors and 
my material. 


wonderful 
in 


dre SS 


beauty 


done, 


my 


to collect, 
some garments, 
because they phoned 
had broken his arm. I did what I could to 
help. I fixed hot soup and hot coffee and 
sandwiches for our supper. I took out bast- 
ings and did a little pressing. I answered the 
phone and the doorbell. 

Even so it was after eight o'clock that night 
when the dress was finished. Miss Isabel sank 
into a chair and her eyes. I 
stood there, looking at her, pang of re- 
morse through me. I down and 
kissed and thanked and over. 
She opened her eyes and gave me a wan lit- 
tle smile. 

There, 


€ lose d 
and a 
bent 


over 


wearily 


shot 


her her 


“Get 
I want you to have 
Foruet the and 
all those things. You 
She out her 


it is nothing,” she said. 
along 


tonight. 


there, 
and run 
time 


your dress 


a good war 


farm and _ sickness, 


are only young once.” threw 


| hands, palms upward, in an expressive gesture. 


All-the way home I thought about Miss Isa 
bel, used to be young and pretty and 
pampered, and now had so little pleasure and 
so much hard work to do, It seemed wonder- 
ful to me that she could take such an interest 
in helping me to have a good time. 


Lots of other people helped, 


who 


too, to make 
When I reached home, 
Pat had the batl ly f , 
at had the bathroom ready for me and plenty 
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of hot water, and Tommy had done my part 
of the evening chores. 

I wasn't quite ready when Tom came, but 
Pat entertained him—and evidently well, be- 
cause I could hear his peals of laughter com- 
ing from downstairs. It was wonderful to 
see Tom again and he liked my dress. He 
whistled long and low when I came into the 
living room. 

“Sold to American! 
we shook hands. 

The dance was fun, from the minute the 
tobacco auctioneer started it off with the chant 
they always use on their radio program. The 
music was smooth and sweet, and Tom has a 
way of making you feel more glamorous than 
you really are. I mean he knows all about 
flattery. The other men were not on crutches, 
either, though some were bald and oldish. A 
few of the boys were there on 
furlough, which helped to make it seem like 
the good old days. Everything seemed to 
be going my way that night. I had had a 
letter from Mother saying Father was nearly 
well enough to come home; Harry was safe, 
at least for a while; Pete had got a decora- 
tion; and our tobacco crop would be ready 
for market before As I danced, 
I hummed a bit. 

‘Gosh,” said Tom, 
I'd like to believe I 
with it.” 

“Well, you have, Tom,” I 
seeing you again and 
haven't had this much 
year.” 

We walked over to get a coke and some 
of the other buyers and their dates joined us. 
The men began talking about the opening of 
the market the next morning, and we 
walked away I said to Tom, “I'm counting 
on you to bid up briskly when I get ou 
crop to the market.” 

Tom looked down at me in derision. “A 
lot you know about a tobacco crop,” he said. 
“But if you'll come to the sale, I'll be bound 
to bid briskly. You are so stimulating.” 

“Be serious,” I told him. “I'm in dead 
earnest."" And I told him all about my farm- 
ing venture and the difficulties I had en- 
countered. 

“Bring on 
to 
that day.” 

Nobody wanted the dance to end. The or- 
chestra played until two thirty instead of one 
o'clock as scheduled. When I got home, Pat 
waked up and I sat on the side of her bed 
and told her all about the dance. I gave her 
my corsage of gardenias to keep in her hand 
kerchief box. 

“You look just lovely,” 


he said, laughing as 


home-town 


too long. 
“vou look so happy! 


had something to do 


“It's fun 
with you. I 
a whole long 


said. 
dancing 


fun in 


as 


burley,” 
plain 


said, “I 
bidding 


Tom 
fancy 


your 


mean do some and 


said. “I wish 
I was old enough to go to grown-up parties. 
I'm tired of wiener roasts.” 


she 


“Your time is coming, 
I gave big hug. “And when it comes, 
I'll see that you get to go and have your full 
share of fun 
She smiled sleepily. Then suddenly she sat 
up in bed and a look of terror spread over 
her face. She pointed out the east window to- 
ward the tobacco barn 
‘Look !"" she whispered. 
(To be 


darling,” I said and 
het 


“It's on fire!” 
ce nelude a) 
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